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STUMPING  FOR  YOU.  This  is  Carlton  F.  Sturdy  speaking  on  canned  foods. 
Mr.  Sturdy  tells  grocers  the  facts  they  should  know  in  order  to  sell  canned  foods 
effectively.  He  also  tells  consumers  interesting  facts  on  how  to  buy  and  use 
canned  foods.  In  the  last  5  years  he  has  talked  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  all  over  the  country.  American  Can  Company  is  proud  of  the  job  Mr. 
Sturdy  and  the  Canco  Speaking  Service  are  doing  for  the  canned  foods  you  pack. 


The  magazine  holds  a  7"  pile  of  strips.  It  is  top-loading  and 
bottom-feeding. 

The  feed  bar  is  crank  driven  with  only  t>«'0  joints,  allowing  a 
minimum  of  scrap  veb  between  cuts. 

Ends  are  positively  discharged  by  cam  actuated  fingers.  Perfect 
control  of  ends  at  300  strokes  per  minute. 

An  internal  expanding  brake  stops  this  Press  in  one-half  a  revolu¬ 
tion,  and  at  the  top  of  the  stroke. 

Shock-free  clutch  engagement  due  to  low  starting  R.P.M. 

The  high  speed  gears  and  cams  operate  directly  in  oil.  There  is 
force-feed  lubrication  to  all  other  parts. 

The  phosphor-bronze  alloy  ways  allow  minimum  running  clearance, 
resulting  in  much  longer  life  of  the  dies. 


This  Press  has  tivice  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  old-type  strip  feed 
presses  and  is  the  result  of 
years  of  experimentation  and 
research. 
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^^HEN  your  cans  come  from  The  Heekin  Can 
Company,  you  can  risk  a  little  wager  they  will 


arrive  when  you  want  them.  Millions  of  cans  are 
in  the  big  Heekin  warehouses  waiting  delivery  at  all 
times.  Heekin  Traffic  men  are  Houdinis  in  working 
out  the  fastest  way  to  get  the  cans  to  your  cannery. 
The  Heekin  Organization  works  as  smoothly  as  a 
team  should  work  .  .  .  and  each  and  every  one  of 
our  customers  is  a  member  of  that  team.  When  you 
buy  cans  from  Heekin,  you  are  a  part  of  Heekin. 


THE  HEEKIN  CAN  CO.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


00 

N  DO  • 


THt'f 


You  belong  tn  an  institution! 


XiJ 


^  1/  "What?”  growled  the  Ancient  Can. 
V  (y  "Are  you  insinuating  that  I’m  loco?” 

"Oh,  no,”  said  the  Continental  Can. 
^  "Not  that  kind  of  an  institution.  I 
mean  a  museum — where  folks  can 
see  you.  Then  they’d  realize  how  much  can  manu¬ 
facturing  has  progressed  since  you  were  patented.” 
"H-mmm,  not  a  bad  idea,”  said  the  Ancient  Can. 

Believe  me,  I  could  tell  ’em.  I’ve  seen  a  lot  of 
changes.  There  were  no  such  things  as  slitters, 
Hangers,  sideseam  check-ups,  and  automatic  testers 
back  in  1856.” 

"So  I  see,”  said  the  Continental  Can  sympatheti¬ 
cally.  "Why,  I  had  to  pass  six  inspections  before 
Continental  would  ship  me  to  a  canner.” 

No  wonder  you’re  in  good  shape,”  said  the 
Ancient  Can  wistfully.  "I  never  looked  so  clean  and 
tight  and  bright.” 

"What’s  more,”  said  the  Continental  Can,  warm¬ 
ing  up.  "I’m  lined  with  a  new,  special  enamel.  I’m 
closed  by  the  best  closing  machine  there  is.  I’m  . . .” 

"Say!”  shouted  the  Ancient  Can.  "That’s  a  swell 
story  to  tell  the  canners!” 


We  think  so,  too.  We’re  mighty  proud  of  our 
cans  and  equipment — our  research  and  service 
facilities.  We  believe  they  can  do  a  lot  for  you. 
If  you  have  any  canning  problem — just  call  for 
Continental.  You  can  count  on  us. 


Stented  9^^ 

1856. 


This  strange  looking  can — equi 
pipe  for  exhausting  air — is  from  Continental’s 
collection  of  patented  cans  obtained  from  the 
U.  S.  Patent  Office. 
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EDITORIALS 


Nice  compliment — We  have  to  be  careful  in 
recording  all  the  orchids  that  are  being  handed 
the  canned  foods  industry,  because  there  are 
thousands  of  other  industries  which  consider  them¬ 
selves  just  as  important,  but  lacking  these  pronounced 
favors,  and  they  can  be  jealous.  Sure,  it  is  not  the 
canners  as  a  body  who  are  attracting  these  honors, 
because  as  an  industry  they  have  been  among  the  most 
persistent  objectors  and  fault-finders  with  everything 
and  anything  offered  or  suggested  by  the  Government 
— ^since  the  earliest  beginnings.  It  is  the  goods — ^the 
canned  foods,  the  indispensables — and  they  are  full 
worthy  of  these  recognitions,  and  you  their  producers, 
and  all  who  contribute  to  this  universal  blessing,  have 
a  right  to  be  proud  of  this  recognition. 

That  our  country,  and  the  whole  world,  have  come  to 
recognize  the  importance  of  food,  not  only  in  time  of 
war  but  equally  in  the  time  of  peace,  is  comparatively, 
a  new  development  in  world  history,  and  quite  recent 
or  modern.  Why,  ever  since  recorded  history,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  before  that  you  will  say,  people  have  had  to 
eat,  and  that  meant  food,  so  food  is  not  new!  True, 
but  the  recognition  of  its  importance,  and  particularly 
the  importance  of  its  safe  preservation  against  the 
ravages  of  time,  are  distinctly  new  and  modern.  Up 
to  1796,  A.  D.  when  Appert  discovered  the  method  of 
preserving  foods,  the  nations  of  the  earth  apparently 
had  given  not  one  thought  to  the  accumulation,  the 
saving,  much- less  the  preservation  of  supplies  of  foods 
for  the  morrow,  much  less  for  the  weeks  or  months  or 
years  to  follow.  Set  that  span  of  years  B.  C.  at  four 
or  at  six  thousand  years,  and  add  the  about  two  thou¬ 
sand  since  (A.  D.  to  1796)  in  which  nothing  was  done 
about  foods,  and  you  have  the  perspective,  not  in 
theory  but  in  fact.  In  less  than  150  years — since 
1796 — greater  progress  in  food  production  and  saving 
has  been  made  than  in  the  previous  six  or  eight  thou¬ 
sand  years  1  And  credit  for  all  this  can  be  rightly  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  discovery  of  the  “art  of  canning.”  Just 
to  refresh  your  memory:  up  to  Appert’s  discovery, 
they  knew  nothing  of  the  use  of  ice,  or  cold,  to  keep 
foods;  they  had  the  grain  and  root  crops,  some  pres¬ 


ervation  by  sugar  or  honey,  some  by  vinegar  (natural 
fermentation)  some  dried  foods  which  the  he^t  of  the 
desert  made  possible,  but  there  were  no  planned  crops 
nor  food  stocks,  the  peoples  or  tribes  being  compelled 
to  consume  the  food  as  soon  as  ready,  as  a  rule.  Nor 
is  this  benefit  confined  to  foods,  because  from  that 
date  stems  the  vast  development  of  commercial,  in¬ 
dustrial  and  social  life;  the  conquering  of  the  oceans, 
the  discovery  and  development  of  new  lands,  the  real 
beginning  of  improved  material  existence.  That  is 
what  entitles  canned  foods  to  the  orchids  that  are  being 
handed  them;  a  delayed  appreciation,  but  none  the 
less  enjoyable. 

And  now  your  Government  asks  you  to  select  a  De¬ 
fense  Advisory  Committee  from  the  ranks  of  canners, 
i.e.,  for  you  to  name  men  whom  you  think  best  fitted 
to  serve  the  country,  in  its  emergency,  and  the  in¬ 
dustry  also.  From  among  those  you  nominate  this 
official  committee  will  be  selected;  and  note  how  it  is 
to  be  composed:  4  for  fruits,  12  for  vegetables,  and  2 
for  fish ;  and  they  must  come  4  from  the  east,  5  from 
the  mid-west,  7  from  the  west  and  2  from  the  south, 
and  they  must  represent  all  degrees  (sizes)  of  canners: 
'6  each  of  the  large,  6  of  the  medium,  and  6  of  the 
small;  15  must  hold  membership  in  some  canners’ 
association,  and  3  must  be  non-association  members. 

Every  one  of  you  has  been  given  the  opportunity  to 
vote;  so  once  selected  and  appointed  there  should  be 
no  claims  of  favoritism  or  of  anything  else.  That  is 
democracy  at  its  best,  and  how  it  recalls  the  old  NRA 1 
That  was  the  pattern  in  the  set  up  of  the  Canners’ 
Code  Committee,  and  lest  you  may  have  forgotten,  let 
us  remind  you  that  the  industry  showed  an  82  per  cent 
compliance  with  those  NRA  rules,  a  truly  remarkable 
showing  when  it  is  remembered  that  it  was  done  in 
one  year,  from  a  flat  stand,  and  of  utterly  new  and 
previously  unheard  of  design.  Today’s  industry  has 
been  set  a  high-water  mark,  but  it  will  have  no  trouble 
making  it.  It  is  that  sort  of  an  industry  1 

FAIR  PLAY — As  a  rule  that’s  all  we  Americans  ask 
of  each  other.  The  Food  Chains  have  been  meeting 
this  week  in  Chicago,  and  reports  indicate  that  some- 
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what  of  a  bombshell  was  dropped  in  their  midst  by 
Holmes  Baldridge,  chief  of  the  trial  section  of  the  anti¬ 
trust  division  of  the  Government,  in  an  address  before 
them.  Anti-chain  laws  of  all  kinds  have  been  fired  at 
them,  and  they  are  no  longer  a  novelty  much  less  a 
scare.  But  this  procedure  seems  to  be  along  different 
lines,  more  dangerous  to  them  if  they  are  in  the  line 
of  guilt,  but  the  kind  that  no  one  can  consistently  ob¬ 
ject  to:  “The  answer  to  the  monopoly  problem”  he  is 
quoted  as  saying,  “does  not  consist  in  destroying  the 
efficiency  of  organized  industry  wherever  that  efficiency 
is  passed  on  to  the  consumers.  If  savings  are  effected 
through  efficiency  rather  than  through  coercive  prac¬ 
tices,  and  those  savings  are  passed  on  to  the  consumers, 
the  chain  cannot  be  condemned  merely  because  it  is 
large.  This  is  the  test :  Are  savings  achieved  through 
efficiency,  and  are  they  passed  on  to  the  consumers?” 

He  went  on  to  show  that  food  chains  do  4  billions 
of  the  nation’s  annual  food  retail  volume  of  11  billions ; 
and  that  seven  chains  do  65  per  cent  of  this.  Mr. 
Baldridge  contended  that  80  per  cent  of  chain  profits 
are  made  on  intermediate  steps,  such  as  purchasing, 
processing  and  brokerage,  against  only  20  per  cent 
on  retail  sales.  The  Justice  Department,  he  con¬ 
tinued,  is  interested  in  learning  how  much  of  this  80 
per  cent  should  have  been  passed  on  to  the  consumers, 
and  how  much  profit  was  achieved.  Going  on  Mr. 
Baldridge  outlined  some  of  these  practices;  according 
to  A.  E.  Mockler,  Staff  Correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce,  who  writes : 

The  alleged  coercive  practices  were  outlined  as 
follows : 

“Use  of  great  buying  power  to  establish  local  and 
regional  buying  monopolies,  manipulation  of  prices  in 
strategic  markets  at  the  same  time  such  prices  are  used 
to  determine  the  purchase  price  paid  by  chains  under 
contracts  made  on  a  price-arrival  basis,”  and  other  ma¬ 
nipulation  of  produce  prices.  Alleged  unfair  practices 
in  financing  growers  were  also  cited. 

Another  charge  currently  being  investigated,  the 
speaker  continued,  is  that  chains  force  discriminatory 
discounts  through  advertising  contracts  with  food  prod¬ 
ucts  manufacturers  on  nationally  advertised  brands. 
Under  such  contracts,  he  said,  it  is  alleged  that  the 
chains  get  allowances  for  advertising  such  brands  when 
as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  mentioned  only  incidentally 
in  ads  devoted  to  the  chain’s  own  private  brands.  This 
charge  also  embraces  a  contention  that  where  manu¬ 
facturers  refuse  to  grant  such  discounts,  brand  boy¬ 
cotts  ensue. 

Also  included  in  charges  which  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  is  probing  are  the  allegation  that  chains  require 
sellers  to  make  guarantees  against  price  declines; 
buying  at  one  grade  and  selling  at  another,  and  refusal 
to  buy  on  a  store  delivery  basis,  instead  demanding  de¬ 
liveries  from  manufacturers  at  chain’s  central  ware¬ 
houses  and  getting  savings  in  the  form  of  an  extra 
discount. 

“If  80  per  cent  of  profit  is  secured  through  these  and 
related  practices,  and  such  practices  are  true,”  Mr. 
Baldridge  said,  “chains  injure  competitors  through  un¬ 
fair  trade  practices  rather  than  clean  competition.” 

Selling  practices  under  study,  he  said,  include  sales 
below  cost  in  one  area  to  drive  out  competition  and 
making  up  such  losses  by  raising  prices  in  non-competi¬ 
tive  areas ;  sales  of  private  brands  below  cost  to  destroy 
established  nationally  advertised  brands,  which  prac¬ 
tice,  he  said,  might  not  be  economically  desirable,  and 


the  coercing  of  advertising  mediums  to  refuse  to  carry 
ads  of  competitors  on  threat  of  withdrawal  of  chain 
advertising. 

Joint  chain  practices  subject  to  the  inquiry,  he  added, 
include  division  of  operating  territory,  which,  even 
though  accidental,  “may  not  be  healthful  for  the  food 
industry.” 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Baldridge  declared  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  investigating  these  charges  comprehensively, 
thoroughly  and  impartially,  with  its  aim  a  better  diet 
for  consumers,  a  larger  income  for  growers  and  “an  as¬ 
sured  and  prosperous  future  for  fair  and  efficient  busi¬ 
ness  men  who  rely  upon  competition  rather  than  mo¬ 
nopoly  power.” 

Many  of  these  charges  seem  of  the  stereotype  kind 
generally  heard,  but  if  the  attack  is  confined  to  the 
efficiency  basis,  plus  fair  treatment  of  the  consumer 
buyer,  it  can  mean  a  real  danger  to  the  chains,  in  that 
they  will  be  forced  to  deal  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
independents.  And  it  can  mean  much  to  the  supply 
sources  of  these  chains,  which  is  where  the  canners 
come  in. 

CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

OCTOBER  23-25 — Frozen  Foods  Conference,  University  of 
Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

NOVEMBER  2-4 — Association  of  Pacific  Fisheries,  Annual 
Convention,  Hotel  Del  Monte,  Del  Monte,  California. 

NOVEMBER  4-5 — Fall  Meeting,  Michigan  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion,  Whitcomb  Hotel,  St.  Joseph,  Michigan. 

NOVEMBER  10-11 — Annual  Convention,  Wisconsin  Canners 
Association,  Schroeder  Hotel,  Milwaukee. 

NOVEMBER  13-14 — Fall  Meeting,  Indiana  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion,  Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

NOVEMBER  22 — Annual  Meeting,  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia 
Packers  Association,  Cape  Charles,  Virginia. 

NOVEMBER  24-25 — lowa-Nebraska  Canners  Association,  An¬ 
nual,  Hotel  Fort  Des  Moines,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

NOVEMBER  25 — Twenty-seventh  Annual  Meeting,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Canners  Association,  Yorktowne  Hotel,  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

DECEMBER  4-5 — Fall  Meeting,  Tri-State  Packers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Traymore  Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey. 

DECEMBER  5 — Annual  Convention,  Minnesota  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Nicollet  Hotel,  Minneapolis. 

DECEMBER  8 — Annual  Meeting,  Maine  Canners  Association, 
Eastland  Hotel,  Portland,  Maine. 

DECEMBER  9-10 — Annual  Meeting,  Ohio  Canners’  Association. 

Place  to  be  announced. 

DECEMBER  11-12 — Fifty-sixth  Annual  Meeting,  Association 
of  New  York  State  Canners,  Inc.,  Statler  Hotel,  Buffalo,  New 
York. 

JANUARY  24-30,  1942 — Annual  Meeting,  National  Food  Brok¬ 
ers  Association,  Palmer  House,  Chicago.  Illinois. 

JANUARY  25-30,  1942 — National  Canners  Association,  An¬ 
nual  Convention,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  25-30,  1942 — Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  As¬ 
sociation,  Exhibition,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  28,  1942 — National  Pickle  Packers  Association,  An¬ 
nual  Meeting,  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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DEPARTMENTAL  FIRE  BRIGADES  STRONG  BASE 

FOR  FIRE  SAFETY 

Rush  of  Defense  Orders  and  Seasonal  Demands  Require  More  Attention  to  Protection 
by  LEONARD  F.  MAAR,  Safety  Research  Institute 

(Special  for  The  Canning  Trade) 


No  packer  wants  to  see  his  plant  dam¬ 
aged  or  destroyed  by  fire  at  any  time, 
but  in  these  days,  with  replacement  ma¬ 
chinery  and  equipment  becoming  more 
difficult  to  obtain  at  any  price,  there  are 
additional  reasons  for  safeguarding  his 
plant  from  fire.  Yet  the  greater  pro¬ 
duction  required  by  defense  orders  and 
the  seasonal  demands  of  his  business  in¬ 
crease  his  risk  so  that  precautions  must 
be  proportionately  greater. 

What  are  these  precautions?  They  are 
the  same  measures  that  should  be  in  force 
at  all  times,  only  in  the  emergency  they 
must  be  intensified.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  qualify  the  definition  of  the  emerg¬ 
ency.  At  any  stage  of  the  emergency, 
whether  it  be  the  period  in  which  pro¬ 
duction  is  paramount,  or  the  period  when 
the  country  faces  a  shooting  war,  that 
rule  holds  good. 

If  the  cannery  has  a  sound,  well- 
organized  plan  of  fire  protection  in  nor¬ 
mal  times,  it  will  be  no  great  task  to 
gear  it  up  to  the  emergency.  Only  where 
protection  is  neglected  ordinarily  will  the 
canner  have  to  revise  his  methods 
radically. 

Good  plant  construction  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  of  fire  safety,  of  course.  But 
equally  or  more  important  is  the  human 
element,  the  employee  and  his  attitude. 
Even  a  plant  that  is  reasonably  fire- 
resistant  can  become  a  fire  trap  if  em¬ 
ployees  are  careless  and  untrained  in 
preventing  fire  and  in  knowing  what  to 
do  when  the  unavoidable  fire  does  occur. 
Some  more  and  more  attention  is  being 
given  to  the  employee,  his  supervision, 
instruction,  and  training  in  fire  safety. 

One  of  the  best  mediums  for  cultivat¬ 
ing  a  “safe”  attitude  on  the  part  of 
workers  is  the  departmental  fire  brigade. 
It  involves  a  greater  number  of  workers 
in  fire  protection  activities,  leading  them 
to  think  and  act  in  terms  of  safety. 

There  are  in  many  industrial  plants 
today  central  fire  brigades  which  draw 
trained  men  from  various  departments 
to  fight  fire.  But  experience  has  shown 
that  even  here  there  may  be  an  appreci¬ 
able  delay  in  getting  men  to  the  scene 
)f  a  fire  quickly,  and  seconds  are  precious 
vhere  fire  is  concerned.  The  depart- 
nental  brigade  is  quite  different  in  that 
t  places  in  each  division  of  the  plant- 
area  men  who  are  trained  to  deal  effec¬ 
tively  with  the  hazards  at  hand.  They 
are  ready  to  attack  a  fire  as  soon  as  it 
>s  discovered  with  the  result  that  fire 
losses  are  minimized.  And  by  being 
“fire  conscious,”  they  are  more  alert  to 
the  enforcement  of  measures  of  fire  pre¬ 
vention  so  that  the  number  of  fires  can 
be  reduced. 


The  departmental  system  can  be 
adapted  to  large  numbers  of  workers  or 
only  a  few.  Numbers  are  not  important 
in  this  scheme  of  things.  Training  and 
knowledge  count. 

Each  departmental  brigade  functions 
as  a  unit  in  the  plant  fire  protection  plan 
under  the  supervision  of  the  plant  fire 
chief.  Foremen  act  as  captains,  respon¬ 
sible  directly  to  the  chief.  They  select 
their  men  and  in  some  cases  even  ad¬ 
ministrate  their  complete  training.  One 
group  of  workers  is  assigned  to  a  fire 
extinguisher  detail  and  at  the  first  sign 
of  fire  they  swing  into  action  with  hand 
extinguishers.  Still  another  group  may 
be  assigned  to  hose  duty,  laying  hose 
lines  from  hydrants  or  standpipes.  If 
enough  men  are  available,  another  group 
can  be  organized  for  salvage  work,  cover¬ 
ing  machinery  with  tarpaulins,  moving 
stock,  and  minimizing  water  damage.  De¬ 
pending  upon  local  circumstances,  teams 
of  two  men  may  be  given  special  duties 
such  as  closing  fire  doors  and  windows, 
standing  by  sprinkler  valves,  shutting  off 
power,  etc.  All  the  members  of  the 
brigade  should  be  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  operation  of  the  plant  fire  alarm 
system  so  there  will  be  no  delay  in  turn¬ 
ing  in  an  alarm. 

With  such  a  system,  it  is  the  rare  fire 
that  will  get  away  from  the  department 
firemen.  If  additional  men  are  needed, 
they  can  be  brought  from  other  depart¬ 
ments  to  assist  the  men  on  the  scene. 

Some  remarkably  fine  fire  records  have 
been  made  under  the  departmental  sys¬ 
tem  of  fire  protection.  In  sixteen  plants 
of  the  great  Chrysler  Corporation, 
losses  were  reduced  by  sixty  per  cent 
within  three  years  after  the  plan  was 
put  in  operation.  The  Endicott  Johnson 
Corporation  at  Johnson  City,  N.  Y.,  with 
a  staff  of  paid,  full-time  firemen  and  de¬ 
partmental  training,  reported  losses  av¬ 
eraging  $7.17  per  fire  over  a  period  of 
five  years  and  this  involved  more  than  a 
thousand  fires.  In  one  of  the  big  steel 
mills  of  the  country,  where  more  than 
3,000  fires  were  reported  in  the  course 
of  a  year,  all  but  two  or  three  of  them 
were  put  out  with  hand  fire  extinguishers 
by  men  working  on  the  scene  where  the 
fires  occurred. 

These  things  are  not  accomplished  ex¬ 
cept  at  the  expense  of  time  and  effort, 
but  that  is  a  small  investment  to  make 
in  fire  safety  of  such  a  high  order. 

If  the  national  emergency  becomes 
more  acute  and  the  civilian  defense  re¬ 
sources  of  the  country  must  go  on  active 
duty,  such  plant  protection  will  be  even 
more  important.  In  fact,  it  may  be  re¬ 
quired  by  law.  Mayor  Fiorello  H. 


LaGuardia,  as  director  of  civilian  de¬ 
fense,  already  has  asked  that  in  each 
occupancy  where  one  hundred  or  more 
persons  are  employed  a  fire  brigade  be 
organized.  This  is  necessary  because  the 
fire  risks  of  open  warfare  are  too  huge 
for  the  normal  public  fire  department  to 
handle.  Each  cannery  must  defend  it¬ 
self  as  well  as  it  is  able,  calling  upon  the 
fire  department  only  in  the  most  dire 
emergencies.  Then,  the  department  fire 
brigade  is  the  perfect  defense  against  in¬ 
cendiary  bombs  or  fires  started  by  high- 
explosive  bombing. 

Against  such  a  time,  those  in  charge 
of  plant  protection  should  give  some 
thought  to  auxiliary  sources  of  water 
supplies.  Plans  can  be  worked  out  now 
with  the  chief  of  the  local  fire  depart¬ 
ment  for  such  emergency  matters. 

The  normal  risks  of  the  cannery  are 
few — centering  on  electrical  installations, 
the  heating  plant,  good  housekeeping, 
and  careless  use  of  matches  and  smok¬ 
ing.  Many  safeguards  will  be  insisted 
upon  by  fire  insurance  companies,  but  in 
most  cases  they  are  minimum  require¬ 
ments.  Such  measures  are  not  enough 
to  assure  fire  safety.  Where  one  fire  ex¬ 
tinguisher  is  required  by  the  under¬ 
writers,  two  may  provide  just  that  extra 
bit  of  protection  that  will  make  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  disaster  and  safety, 
during  the  days  that  lie  ahead. 

CRANBERRY  COMBINE  CHARGED 

Accused  by  the  Department  of  Justice, 
Anti-Trust  Division,  of  a  Cranberry 
combine  that  has  prevented  farm  co¬ 
operatives  and  others  from  entering  into 
the  canning  field;  that  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  sale  of  cranberry  products  was 
monopolized  by  a  private  company  and 
that  prices  of  canned  and  fresh  cran¬ 
berries  were  fixed  as  a  result,  an  indict¬ 
ment  was  handed  up  this  week  in  a  Fed¬ 
eral  Court  against  several  farmers  co¬ 
operatives  and  cranberry  canners.  The 
offense  charged  against  the  defendants 
is  an  illegal  combination  with  a  private 
canning  company  and  large  private  cor¬ 
porate  growers  of  cranberries  in  the 
canning  industry. 

The  accused,  said  to  control  three- 
fourths  of  the  Nation’s  cranberry  busi¬ 
ness  include:  Cranberry  Canners,  Inc., 
United  Cape  Cod  Cranberry  Company, 
American  Cranberry  Exchange,  Inc., 
New  England  Cranberry  Sales  Com¬ 
pany,  Growers  Cranberry  Company,  Inc., 
Wisconsin  Cranberry  Sales  Company, 
A.  D.  Makepeace  Company,  and  13  of 
their  officials.  Four  counts  were  con¬ 
tained  in  the  indictment  as  punishable 
by  a  fine  of  $5,000  and  a  year  in  jail  for 
the  individual  defendants. 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


INDIANA  MEETING  AT  THE  CLAYPOOL 

The  dates  for  the  fall  meeting  of  the 
Indiana  Canners  Association  have  been 
definitely  set  as  Thursday  and  Friday, 
November  13  and  14,  and  the  place  will 
be  the  Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

The  Annual  Trap  Shoot  will  again  be 
held  at  the  Carmel  Gun  Club,  Carmel, 
Indiana,  on  November  12,  the  day  pre¬ 
ceding  the  meeting. 

NEW  PEA  PACK  FIGURES  REVISED 

The  total  1941  pack  of  Sweet  Peas 
has  been  revised  to  18,112,823  cases,  an 
increase  of  122,932  cases  over  the  figures 
released  earlier,  according  to  a  report 
of  the  National  Canners  Association’s 
Division  of  Statistics. 

The  increase  is  for  the  State  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  consists  of  62,628  cases  24/2, 
12,813  cases  48/1,  35,561  cases  24/303 
and  11,930  cases  6/10. 

MAHRLE  COES  TO  WASHINGTON 

Kenneth  Mahrle,  Wisconsin  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  National  Can  Corporation, 
has  been  appointed  by  the  Office  of  Pro¬ 
duction  Management  as  a  canned  food 
consultant  to  serve  with  J.  Howard 
Hamilton  in  the  canned  and  dehydrated 
food  unit  of  the  Division  of  Purchases. 

McCORNACK  ELECTED  TO 
AGRICULTURAL  BOARD 

E.  A.  McCornack,  Manager  of  the 
Eugene  (Oregon)  Fruit  Growers  Associ¬ 
ation,  and  Vice-President  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Canners  Association,  has  been 
elected  to  the  Oregon  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  to  serve  a  six  year  term. 


MAINE  MEETING  DECEMBER  8 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Maine 
Canners  Association  will  be  held  at  the 
Eastland  Hotel,  Portland,  Maine,  at  10 
o’clock  Monday  morning,  December  8,  ac¬ 
cording  to  advice  from  Secretary  F. 
Webster  Browne. 


HUGH  CRAWFORD  BECOMES  MANAGER 
OF  A-H  CLOSURE  DIVISION 

W.  V.  Fisher,  Vice-President  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager  of  the  Anchor  Hocking 
Glass  Corporation,  Lancaster,  Ohio,  has 
just  announced  the  promotion  of  Hugh 
Crawford  from  Manager  of  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  Pacific  Coast  Closure  Division  to 
Manager  of  the  entire  Closure  Division. 
Mr.  Crawford  who  has  been  associated 
with  the  organization  on  the  West  Coast 
for  better  than  eighteen  years  in  both  a 
sales  and  managerial  capacity,  will 
make  his  headquarters  at  Lancaster, 
Ohio,  after  November  1. 


CAN  TURNABOUT 

Things  began  to  pop  last  spring  when 
shortly  after  disposing  of  their  tin  plate 
interests,  McKeesport’s  Georgy  F.  Doriot 
stepped  in  as  President  of  the  National 
Can  Corporation.  Shortly  thereafter 
rumor  had  Crown  Can  Company  merging 
with  National.  The  deal  off,  Charles  E. 
McManus  took  the  presidency  of  Crown 
to  succeed  L.  Fred  Gieg,  who  resigned 


CROWN'S  COOLING 


the  presidency  of  Crown  to  become  Presi¬ 
dent  of  National,  and  to  take  with  him 
Harold  O.  Berryman,  who  had  come  from 
American  to  National  to  Crown  as  Sales 
Manager,  and  back  to  National  as  Vice- 
President  and  Sales  Manager.  With 
Berryman,  in  the  Sales  Department,  went 
Joseph  Sharratt,  A.  W.  Proper,  Fred 
Fuesse,  Eric  Orf  and  Harold  Shaw. 
Crown’s  Dr.  S.  H.  Ayers  then  went  over 
to  National  to  establish  a  Research  De¬ 
partment  with  headquarters  at  Baltimore. 

Then  came  a  lull  and  rumor  mongers 
monged!  Last  week  National’s  former 
Vice-President  and  Sales  Manager,  S. 
Carle  Cooling,  with  a  life  time’s  associa¬ 
tion  with,  cans,  picked  up  a  good  portion 
of  his  sales  force  and  moved  bag  and 
baggage  over  to  Crown  as  Sales  Man¬ 
ager,  Packers  Cans.  With  Carle  Cooling 
went  E.  R.  (Dad)  Loweree,  Ray  Taylor, 
the  Atkins  brothers,  Heber  and  Carmen, 
Midwest  Sales  Manager  and  Assistant, 
respectively,  Ed  Dubois  and  Carl 
Tuchfarber. 

CANADA  STANDARDIZES  ANOTHER 
CAN 

The  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Division  of 
the  Canadian  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  approved  the  202  x  308  can  as  stand¬ 
ard  for  Lemon  Juice  (Canada  size  6  fiuid 
ounces). 


TRI-STATE  MEETING  TO  ATLANTIC 
CITY 

The  Board  of  Dii’ectors  of  the  Tri- 
State  Packers  Association  met  at  At¬ 
lantic  City  on  Monday,  October  6,  and 
decided  to  hold  its  December  Convention 
at  the  Traymore  Hotel,  Atlantic  City, 
Thursday  and  Friday,  December  4  and  5. 

RED  PITTED  CHERRIES  STOCKS 

Stocks  of  Red  Pitted  Cherries  for 
October  1  were  444,418  cases  of  2’s  and 
374,607  cases  of  lO’s  compared  with  1,- 
148,151  cases  of  2’s  and  686,694  cases  of 
lO’s  October  1  of  1940. 

Shipments  for  the  period  July  1  to 
October  1  this  year  amounted  to  475,959 
cases  of  2’s  and  664,124  cases  of  lO’s  as 
compared  with  842,387  cases  of  2’s  and 
581,286  cases  of  lO’s  for  the  same  period 
of  last  year. 

JOSEPH  V.  HORN 

Joseph  V.  Horn,  80  year  old  founder 
and  president  of  the  Horn  &  Hardart 
Baking  Company,  Philadelphia,  and  who 
58  years  ago  opened  the  first  Automat 
in  America  and  built  a  chain  of  restaur¬ 
ants  that  now  numbers  more  than  150, 
died  October  13  at  his  home  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  after  a  year’s  illness. 

JO  BEAMER  DEAD 

Jo  H.  Beamer,  a  prominent  importer 
and  exporter  of  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
and  well  known  in  canned  food  circles, 
passed  away  quite  unexpectedly  at  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  October  4,  en  route 
home  with  his  wife,  Louise,  from  a  visit 
with  their  daughter  and  son-in-law  in 
Idaho.  In  San  Francisco,  Mr.  Beamer 
shared  office  space  at  230  California  St., 
with  Walter  M.  Field  &  Co. 

L.  C.  L.  vs  CARLOT  PRICES 

The  current  supply  situation  on  a  num¬ 
ber  of  food  products,  which  has  forced 
processors  in  some  instances  to  pro  rate 
against  buyers’  orders,  has  created  a 
situation  currently  giving  both  proces¬ 
sors  and  distributors  serious  concern. 

The  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that 
where  pro-rating  reaches  the  point  where 
orders  for  carloads,  or  greater  quantities, 
are  pro  rated  to  the  point  where  l.c.l. 
deliveries  ensue,  sellers  are  forced  to  bill 
the  purchasers  on  the  l.c.l.  price  basis, 
even  though  the  order  against  which  de¬ 
livery  is  being  made  has  been  of  suffi¬ 
cient  volume  to  justify  the  carload  price. 

It  is  understood  that  a  number  of  food 
products  manufacturers  are  adhering  to 
the  position  that,  regrettable  though 
such  a  condition  may  be,  they  are  forced 
to  deny  normal  carload  buyers  the  car¬ 
load  price  where  l.c.l.  shipments  are 
forced  by  allocations,  basing  their  po¬ 
sition  upon  the  provisions  of  the  Robin- 
son-Patman  Act. 
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may  be  a  good  thing 

WHEN  Crown  entered  the  can  business,  it  brought  to  the  industry  a  vigorous  and 
constructive  pohcy.  It  made  available  to  a  large  number  of  canners  a  source  of  supply 
that  was  '^independent  and  helpful.” 

This  was  more  than  an  advertising  slogan.  It  was  and  is  a  basic  policy  that  is  responsible 
more  than  anything  else  for  Crown's  rapid  rise  to  leadership. 

The  splendid  and  encouraging  response  of  packers  everywhere  is  a  matter  of  simple 
record.  Despite  problems  resulting  from  national  defense,  due  both  to  priorities  and 
additional  demands  upon  our  facihties.  Crown's  production  along  regular  lines  con¬ 
tinues  on  its  upward  trend. 

CROWN  CAN  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  Division  of  Crown  Cork  and  Seal 
Company,  BALTIMORE  •  ST.  LOUIS  •  HOUSTON  •  MADISON  •  ORLANDO  •  FORT 
WAYNE  •  NEBRASKA  CITY. 


F  INDEPENDENT 
!.  AWD  HELPFUL 
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A  TAX  COLLECTION  STUDY 

From  “Tax  Institute,’’  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Total  tax  collections  for  all  govern¬ 
ments  in  the  United  States  in  1940 
topped  $12  billions,  according  to  Tax 
Yields:  19U0,  a  study  published  this  week 
by  the  Tax  Institute  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  Of  this  total,  38  per 
cent  went  into  the  coffers  of  the  federal 
government,  25  per  cent  to  the  forty- 
eight  states  and  three  territories,  and 
37  per  cent  to  local  governments  such 
as  cities,  counties,  and  school  districts. 

In  1911,  the  total  tax  collections  of 
these  governments  aggregated  only  $2.6 
billions,  or  one-sixth  of  last  year’s  bill. 
While  noting  carefully  the  increase  of 
sixfold  over  the  thirty-year  period,  the 
Tax  Institute  attaches  greater  signifi¬ 
cance  to  the  changing  shares  of  these 
governments  of  the  total  during  the 
period.  A  table  by  five-year  periods 
follows: 


Year 

Total  Tax 
Collections 

Federal 

Share 

States’ 

Share 

Local 

Share 

1911 

$  2.696,996,000 

24% 

11% 

65% 

1915 

2,937,463,000 

21 

13 

66 

1920 

8,786,573,000 

65 

7 

28 

1925 

7,983,442,000 

39 

14 

47 

1930 

10,292,238,000 

36 

17 

47 

1935 

10,468,043,000 

35 

20 

45 

1940 

12,872,690,000 

38 

25 

37 

The  gradual  shift  over  the  thirty-year 
period  is  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Mabel  L. 
Walker,  Director  of  the  Tax  Institute. 
In  1911,  only  24  per  cent  of  the  total  tax 
collections  went  to  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment.  By  1940,  this  share  had  in¬ 
creased  to  38  per  cent.  State  tax  col¬ 
lections  in  1911  comprised  11  per  cent  of 
the  total  and,  in  1940,  25  per  cent.  Local 
governments,  however,  have  received  a 
progressively  smaller  share ;  ranging 
from  65  per  cent  in  1911  to  only  37  per 
cent  in  1940. 

Far  out  of  line  from  the  gradual  trend 
were  tax  collections  for  1920,  the  peak- 
year  of  federal  spending  for  the  World 
War.  Apart  from  this  year,  however, 
the  general  trend  shows  that  the  federal 
and  state  governments  have  taken  grad¬ 
ually  increasing  parts  of  the  total  and 
that  local  governments  have  received  less 
and  less.  There  have  also  been  greatly 
increased  total  amounts  received  by  each 
of  these  groups. 

The  trend  is  accounted  for,  according 
to  the  study,  largely  by  a  gradual  shift 
in  governmental  functions  and  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  other  functions.  For  example, 
road  building,  once  done  largely  by  local 
governments,  is  today  carried  on  by  the 
federal  and  state  governments.  State- 
collected  and  locally  shared  taxes  for 
schools,  relief,  and  other  programs  ac¬ 
count  for  some  shift  of  revenues  from 
local  governments  to  the  states. 

“Increasing  centralization  can  be  seen 
in  the  thirty-year  trend,”  Dr.  Walker 
writes.  “As  judged  by  tax  collections, 
the  process  of  centralization  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  proceeding  apace  dur¬ 
ing  the  three  decades.  The  most  head¬ 
way  in  this  direction  has  been  made  by 
states  in  relation  to  local  revenues.  This 
is  not  surprising  in  view  of  the  increas¬ 
ing  tendency  to  share  state-collected 


taxes  with  local  units  and  to  grant  sub¬ 
ventions  from  the  state  treasury  for  local 
functions.” 

The  study,  a  180-page  book,  gives  sum¬ 
mary  tax  collections  for  all  governments 
over  the  thirty-year  period  and  detailed 
tabulations  for  ten  years,  1931-1940  for 
the  states,  and  for  thirty  years,  1911- 
1940  for  the  federal  government.  It  is 
the  fourth  consecutive  year  in  which  the 
Tax  Institute  has  compiled  tax  collection 
statistics. 

SOMETHING  NEW  IN  JUICES 

GUSTO,  a  new  blend  of  vegetable 
juices  packed  by  Francis  C.  Stokes  Co., 
of  Vincentown,  N.  J.,  is  claimed  to  be 
the  first  canned  food  product  to  contain 
virtually  a  complete  schedule  of  daily 
vitamin  requirements.  GUSTO  is  a 
blend  of  four  vegetable  juices — tomato, 
celery,  spinach  and  parsley — and  is  forti¬ 
fied  with  vitamins  Bi,  Bj  and  D.  Vita¬ 
mins  A  and  C  and  minerals  are  naturally 
present  in  the  vegetable  juices  in  ade¬ 
quate  quantities. 

Stokes,  for  the  first  time,  has  added 
several  vitamins  to  a  blend  of  vegetable 
juices  already  high  in  vitamin  content — 
so  that  vitamins  A,  Bi,  C  and  D  are  all 
present  in  sufficient  quantities  to  more 
than  meet  the  daily  requirements  of  the 
average  adult.  For  instance,  govern¬ 
ment  standards  for  the  average  daily 
vitamin  requirements  for  adults  are  as 
follows:  vitamin  A,  4000  I.U.  (interna¬ 
tional  units) ;  vitamin  B,,  1.0  mg.  (milli¬ 
grams)  ;  vitamin  Bz,  2.0  mg. ;  vitamin  C, 
30  mg.  and  vitamin  D,  400  I.U.  The 


approximate  proportions  of  these  average 
daily  requirements  in  each  12  oz.  can  of 
GUSTO  are  as  follows:  vitamin  A, 
100  per  cent;  vitamin  Bi  100  per  cent; 
vitamin  Bj,  10  per  cent;  vitamin  C,  100 
per  cent  and  vitamin  D,  100  per  cent. 

This  fact  has  been  incorporated  into 
one  of  the  main  sales  features  of  GUSTO. 
On  every  can  is  included  a  chart  done 
in  blueprint  style,  showing  the  consumer 
at  a  glance  the  high  vitamin  content  of 
this  product. 

Newspapers  will  be  used  as  the  back¬ 
bone  of  the  campaign  to  sell  GUSTO 
throughout  the  five-state  area  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Mary¬ 
land  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  In 
practically  all  of  this  advertising,  the 
vitamin  chart  will  be  reproduced.  Sup¬ 
plementing  this  campaign,  scheduled  to 
break  during  the  middle  of  October,  will 
be  point-of-sale  displays,  sampling  and 
direct  mail. 


SARDINE  PACKERS  FINED  FOR 
ANTI  TRUST  VIOLATION 

Fines  totaling  $6,000  were  levied  re¬ 
cently  aganist  Monterey  Sardine  Indus¬ 
tries,  Inc.,  at  a  hearing  at  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  on  charges  of  violating  Federal 
Anti-trust  laws.  The  defendants  pleaded 
nolo  contendere  to  charges  of  fixing  and 
controlling  prices  of  canned  sardines  and 
also  signed  a  consent  decree  agreeing  to 
desist  from  further  conspiring  to  fix 
prices.  Federal  Judge  Harold  Louder- 
back  issued  an  injunction  prohibiting  the 
corporation  from  discriminating  against 
smaller  fishing  companies. 


STOCKS 

AND  SHIPMENTS  CANNED  PEAS 

COMPILED  BY 

NATIONAL 

CANNERS  ASSOCIATION 

Division  of 

Statistics 

1940 

1941 

Total  Stocks  September 

1 . 

.  19,732,908 

18,849,790 

1  Shipments  June  1  to  September  1 . 

8,355,982 

11,697,937 

CARRYOVER,  PACK  AND  SEPTEMBER  1  STOCKS  CANNED  PEAS 

Carryover 

Shipments 

Stocks 

1941 

Sept.  1 

during  June 

June  1 

Pack 

Stocks 

July  &  Aug. 

N.  Y.  and  Maine 

cases 

cases 

cases 

cases 

Alaskas  . 

13,988 

149,441 

90,300 

73,129 

Sweets  . 

Middle  Atlantic 

210,811 

1,932,714 

1,398,862 

744,663 

Alaskas  . 

25,706 

1,534,430 

721,223 

838,913 

Sweets  . 

28,105 

581,687 

293,319 

316,473 

Mid-West 

Alaskas  . 

410,025 

9,134,688 

5,588,482 

3,956,231 

Sweets  . 

449,775 

7,481,432 

4,838,682 

3,092,525 

Western 

Alaskas  . 

275 

86,157 

33,339 

53,093 

Sweets  . 

391,503 

8,116,990 

5,885,583 

2,622,910 

TOTAL  U.  S. 

Alaskas  . 

449,994 

10,904,716 

6,433,344 

4,921,366 

Sweets  . 

1,080,194 

18,112,823 

12,416,446 

6,776,571 

September  26,  1941. 
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CRCO  Delivers 
Uninterrupted 
Production 


Defense  requirements  today  are  demand¬ 
ing  uninterrupted  production  of  pure  foods 
in  a  volume  never  before  attempted  by  the 
canning  industry.  World  conditions  make 
it  imperative  that  every  possible  safeguard 
be  taken  to  prevent  mechanical  failure  dur¬ 
ing  packing  operations. 


Based  on  reports  coming  in  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  packs,  the  canners’  best  in¬ 
surance  for  an  uninterrupted  production 
flow  at  greater  speed  and  maximum  capa¬ 
city  is  to  be  found  in  CRCO  equipment, 
which  is  engineered  to  stand  all  tests  and 
meet  all  crop  conditions. 


If  you  have  a  problem  in  production  or  process¬ 
ings  why  not  bring  it  to  CRCO  for  solution? 


ClilsIiolm-fitjJer  Co., 


PLANT  AND  MAIN  OFFICE 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

BRANCH  OFFICES  AND  WAREHOUSES 
COLUMBUS.  WIS. 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 


me. 


CRCO  REPRESENTATIVES 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc..  Baltimore.  Md. 
Jas.  Q.  Leavitt  Co..  Ogden.  Utah 
Jas.  Q.  Leavitt  Co..  Seattle.  Wash. 
Lenfestey  Supply  Co..  Tampa.  Fla. 

W.  D.  Chisholm.  Niagara  Falls.  Canada 


GOVERNMENT  FOOD  PURCHASES 

Among  other  purchases  made  by  the 
Chicago  Quartermaster  Depot,  1819  W. 
Pershing  Road,  were  4,500,000  tins  of 
soluble  Coffee  awarded  to  George  Wash¬ 
ington  Coffee  Eefining  Company,  Morris 
Plains,  New  Jersey,  at  a  cost  of  $147,150. 
A  like  quantity  was  awarded  to  Baker 
Importing  Company,  Minneapolis,  Min¬ 
nesota,  at  a  like  bid.  337,500  pounds  of 
Sugar  Tablets  to  American  Sugar  Re¬ 
fining  Company  at  a  cost  of  $28,687.50. 
96,000  28  ounce  cans  of  Meat  and  Vege¬ 
table  Stew  to  Stokely  Brothers  and  Com¬ 
pany,  Indianapolis,  at  $24,835.20.  151,- 

200  pounds  of  canned  Fresh  Roast  Beef 
awarded  to  United  Packers,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  at  $43,961.40. 

Some  other  bids  asked  through  the 
week  include  199,992  24  ounce  net  tins  of 
Army  Type  II  Canned  Corn  Beef  Hash 
and  a  like  quantity  for  overseas  ship¬ 
ment.  218,184  5  pound  8  ounce  net  cans 
for  domestic  shipment  and  a  like  quan¬ 
tity  for  overseas  shipment.  187,500  6 


pound  net  weight  Sandwich  type  cans  of 
Pork  Luncheon  Meat,  and  a  like  quantity 
for  overseas  shipment.  499,992  1  pound 
8  ounce  cans  of  Vienna  Style  Sausage 
and  a  like  quantity  for  overseas  ship¬ 
ment.  55,554  No.  10  cans  of  not  less 
than  6  pounds  12  ounces  each  U.  S. 
Army  Field  Ration  C,  Unit  M-2  of  Meat 
and  Vegetable  Hash  for  domestic  ship¬ 
ment  and  a  like  quantity  for  overseas 
shipment.  428,568  28  ounce  cans  of 
U.  S.  Army  Field  Ration  C,  Unit  M-3 
Meat  and  Vegetable  Stew  for  domestic 
shipment  and  a  like  quantity  for  over¬ 
seas  shipment.  Bids  to  be  opened  October 
24. 

124,992  pounds  of  Dry  Salt  Cured 
Bacon  packed  in  12  pound  rectangular 
cans,  six  to  the  case,  for  domestic  ship¬ 
ment  and  a  like  quantity  for  overseas 
shipment.  Bids  to  be  opened  October  24. 

Bids  for  Subsistence  supplies  which 
include  small  quantities  of  Cherries, 
Pineapple,  Potatoes  and  Sauer  Kraut, 
will  be  opened  October  27. 


On  October  31  bids  will  be  opened  for 
62,500  dozens  No.  10  Fancy  Grade  A 
canned  Spinach,  or  as  an  alternative 
226,800  dozens  No.  2%. 

Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corpo¬ 
ration,  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  asked  for 
bids  to  be  opened  October  21 — Any 
quantity  of  No.  2  or  No.  10  size  cans  of 
U.  S.  Grade  C  canned  peas.  The  Cor¬ 
poration  has  announced  that  at  this  time 
it  is  not  interested  in  purchasing  canned 
peas  of  higher  than  “C”  grade  or 
“Standards.” 

October  21 — Any  quantity  of  No.  2% 
size  cans  Italian  type  canned  prunes 
packed  in  heavy  syrup,  meeting  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  U.  S.  Grade  C  or  better. 

October  22 — Any  quantity  of  No.  10 
size  Italian  type  canned  prunes  packed 
unpitted  and  without  added  sugar  or 
water. 

October  27 — Bids  on  any  quantity  of 
canned  Bartlett  pears,  halved  or  diced, 
packed  in  No.  2,  No.  2%  or  No.  10  cans, 
meeting  the  requirements  of  Grades  B, 
C  or  D. 
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THINKING  STRAIGHT-ON  SELLING 


by  "BETTER 

IN  a  recent  number  of  “News  Flashes,”  published  by 
the  Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America, 
was  an  interesting  excerpt  from  an  address  by  Dr. 
Howard  T.  Hovde,  president  of  the  American  Market¬ 
ing  Association  to  members  of  that  organization.  He 
said  in  part:  “With  the  additional  heavy  tax  payments 
next  year,  and  higher  living  costs,  the  real  purchasing 
power  of  the  American  people  for  consumer  goods  may 
increase  but  very  little.  The  present  seller’s  market 
in  general  will  disappear.”  He  added:  “This  is  no 
time  to  lie  back  and  bask  in  the  seller’s  sun.  And  as 
salesmanagers,  don’t  lay  aside  your  raincoats  and 
rubbers.  You  will  find  you  will  need  them.  Now  is 
the  time  to  market  and  advertise  your  goods  judicious¬ 
ly.  Plan  accordingly  and  tell  effectively.  It  is  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  advertise  constructively  when  there  is  a  short¬ 
age  of  goods  as  when  there  is  a  surplus  market.” 

There  you  have  the  word  of  an  authority  to  back 
up  what  this  magazine  has  been  preaching  in  its  edi¬ 
torial  columns  and  in  this  for  the  past  six  months. 
No  matter  how  much  we  may  hope  that  the  emergency 
will  pass  over  night,  figuratively  speaking,  of  course, 
all  indications  are  that  we  may  be  years  before  we  ap¬ 
proach,  in  business  activities,  anything  like  the  normal 
course  of  events  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed 
for  years  or  since  the  last  World  War.  Of  course,  only 
in  normal  times  can  you  depend  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy  on  what  will  happen  from  month  to  month  if 
you  guide  your  business  ship  along  courses  selected 
because  of  your  familiarity  with  them.  Meaning  that 
if  you  are  depending  today  on  not  merchandising  your 
packs  because  you  know  they  will  be  disposed  of  profi¬ 
tably  without  this  expense,  feeling  secure  in  the 
thought  that  when  the  pressing  demand  for  canned 
foods  has  passed  you  can  pick  up  where  you  left  off, 
you  will  be  sadly  mistaken.  ^ 

Research  shows  that  about  eighty  per  cent  of  all 
frozen  foods  in  the  United  States  are  sold  under  the 
best  known  label,  about  ten  per  cent  more  are 
marketed  by  the  nearest  competitor,  while  the  remain¬ 
ing  ten  per  cent  are  marketed  under  over  one  hundred 
other  labels!  Frozen  foods  folks  are  faced  by  the 
same  insistent  demand  for  more  and  more  product, 
just  as  you  are.  In  fact  all  future  orders  taken  by  the 
first  mentioned  processor  were  scaled  down  substan¬ 
tially  in  order  that  available  supplies  would  be  dis¬ 
tributed  equitably  to  all  alike.  In  spite  of  this,  do  you 
suppose  merchandising  and  advertising  activities  were 
curtailed  substantially?  I’ll  say  they  were  not!  On 
the  contrary,  additional  magazine  schedules  have  been 
contracted  for  and  are  now  being  publicized  to  dis¬ 
tributors,  retail  and  wholesale  alike. 

This  year,  too,  this  largest  processor  of  frozen  food^ 
has  undertaken  four,  so  called,  pilot  packs,  packs  of 
foods  new  to  the  line  but  in  good  consumer  demand. 
Take  two  of  these  alone,  cherries  and  fruits  for  salad. 
How  long  do  you  think  the  canners  of  these  can  go 
along,  selling  all  they  can  produce,  selling  the  output 
without  advertising  or  merchandising  and  expect  the 
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consumer  to  remain  loyal  to  these  brands  in  tin  or 
glass  when  the  newer,  “handier,”  packs  are  being 
recommended  to  them  on  every  hand?  Today  apples 
from  the  orchards  of  this  state  are  being  sold  at  silly 
prices,  windfalls  since  the  big  wind  of  ten  days  ago  are 
selling  at  prices  even  lower,  while  leading  hotels  of  the 
city  in  which  this  is  being  written  are  buying  frozen 
apples,  fruit  frozen  thousands  of  miles  from  the  place 
where  it  finally  makes  delicious  pies,  just  because  the 
frozen  food  folks  are  doing  a  bang  up  job  of  selling 
the  convenience,  the  economy  (?)  and  so  on  of  the 
frozen  product.  Do  you  think  this  would  be  happening 
if  the  producers  of  fresh  frozen  foods  had  always  been 
content  to  sell  their  out  put  from  year  to  year  without 
efforts  to  create  new  users  of  them?  Do  you  think 
that  this  business  is  to  be  taken  away  as  soon  as  an 
apple  packer  has  the  time  and  inclination  to  go  after 
some  of  this  business?  The  answer  is  no,  a  hundred 
times  no !  I  do  not  blame  any  packer  of  canned  foods 
in  glass  or  tin  for  counting  his  resources,  for  analyz¬ 
ing  his  probable  deliveries  against  future  contracts 
and  then  curtailing  his  activities  unless  they  are  al¬ 
ready  at  a  minimum.  The  competition  between  canned 
good  things  in  tin  and  glass  and  other  commodities 
will  continue  unabated  until  the  consumer’s  dollar  has 
been  spent  each  week  end  for  pantry  supplies,  but  the 
canner  is  going  to  be  the  looser  if  he  allows  the  manu¬ 
facturer  of  gadgets  or  galoshes  to  steal  away  some  of 
the  money  that  rightfully  belongs  in  the  canner’s  till. 
This  situation  can  best  be  prevented  by  the  continued 
doing  of  constructive  merchandising  work,  as  well  as 
the  continuance  or  initiation  of  constructive  advertis¬ 
ing  for  brand  support. 

Already,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  reports  tell 
us  that  a  reaction  against  further  hoarding  has  set  in ; 
that  consumers  are  not  stocking  goods  as  widely  and 
wildly  as  they  did  a  few  weeks  ago.  This  is  all  splen¬ 
did  news  but  we  also  have  retail  and  wholesale  deal¬ 
ers  who  have  put  their  money  into  larger  stocks  than 
usual  for  the  protection  of  their  trade.  What  is  to  be¬ 
come  of  these  stocks  if  housewives  are  already  pretty 
well  stocked  up  ?  My  answer  to  my  own  question  would 
be  that  advertising  is  now  more  necessary  than  ever  for 
the  movement  of  goods  bought  very  largely  on  specu¬ 
lation  but  goods  that  are  now  becoming  a  burden  in¬ 
stead  of  an  asset.  It’s  too  much  to  hope  that  any  large 
number  of  canners  will  ever  become  sales  conscious  all 
at  once,  but,  goodness  knows,  they  should!  Comparing 
the  rise  in  prices  during  this  war  and  the  last  one,  it 
seems  as  if  the  department  stores  especially  have  been 
doing  a  splendid  thing  in  keeping  prices  down  even 
though  customers  besieged  their  stores.  In  addition 
to  this,  all  usual  sales  have  been  and  are  being  held 
even  as  though  nothing  unusual  were  going  on.  This 
may  be  due  to  the  close  places  held  in  Washington  by 
leading'  department  store  executives  but  the  point  I 
am  making  is  that  the  consumer  feels  kindly  toward 
the  solirce  from  which  she  has  bought  most  of  her  dry 
goods.  Merchandisers  operate  dry  goods  stores,  they 
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are  alive  to  the  public’s  wants  and  demands.  Food 
handlers  on  the  other  hand,  appear  for  the  most  part 
to  be  content  with  having  huge  stocks,  displaying  them 
in  mass  and  then  allowing  the  housewife  to  make  her 
own  selection. 

The  exception  to  this  routine  method  of  handling 
week  end  promotions  is  the  speed  of  an  independent 
food  market  in  publicizing  any  decline  in  pricing  even 
though  the  decline  be  only  temporary.  I  have  in  mind 
a  deal  on  shortening  during  which  one  manufacturer 
of  shortening  lowers  the  price  of  a  dozen  cans  of  his 
product  one  dollar  and  eight  cents  a  case  of  twelve 
three  pound  tins.  In  a  market  of  seventy-five  thousand 
families,  every  advertising  food  outlet  will  advertise 
this  product  next  week  end  at  the  minimum  allowed 
under  a  fair  trade  law.  How  much  will  a  housewife 
buy  in  canned  fruits  or  vegetables  when  every  outlet 
is  screaming  at  her  in  scare-head  type  that  she  ought 
to  stock  up  on  this  shortening  during  the  few  days  the 
deal  will  be  offered.  Very  little,  I  am  afraid.  That’s 
why  we  are  urging  you  to  see  to  it  that  your  stocks 
move  from  the  dealers’  cellars  and  warehouses  to  the 
consumer’s  pantry.  If  you  have  no  inclination  to  do 
advertising,  urge  your  dealers  in  every  way  possible 
to  move  their  goods  before  prices,  taxes  and  all  living 
expenses  rise  so  much  higher  that  the  consumer  has 
little  left  with  which  to  buy  your  goods  or  any  others. 

In  the  same  “News  Flashes”  referred  to  earlier  in 
this  article,  extracts  from  an  article  in  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  summarize  the  present  attitude 
of  many  manufacturers  toward  co-operative  adver¬ 
tising.  It  says,  “Manufacturers  now  look  on  co¬ 
operative  advertising  as  a  definite  business  transaction, 
in  which  the  distributor  is  the  seller  and  the  manufac¬ 
turer  the  buyer.  Future  contracting  will  demand, 
among  other  things,  evidence  of  ability  to  deliver  the 
services  proffered,  reasonable  proof  of  the  value  of 
the  services  offered  and  satisfactory  proof  of  services 
rendered.”  As  long  as  this  is  the  case,  be  sure  you  do 
not  loose  any  opportunities  for  engaging  in  this  type  of 
advertising.  You  can  go  a  long  ways  toward  increas¬ 
ing  consumer  demand  and  dealer  co-operation  by  the 
judicious  expenditure  of  a  few  dollars  here  and  there 
among  voluntary  co-operative  groups  of  retail  food 
dealers.  If  for  any  reason,  you  find  you  must  curtail 
your  expenditures  and  activities  in  this  regard,  be 
certain  you  only  curtail  them  for  the  time  being  and 
that  you  do  not  discontinue  them  altogether.  Remem¬ 
ber,  you  have  only  yourself  to  blame  if  at  any  time 
you  take  action  that  indicates  in  any  way  that  you  con¬ 
sider  you  are  operating  a  “seller’s  market.”  That 
dream  of  the  seller  may  evaporate  overnight  before 
the  onslaughts  of  rising  costs  of  living  and  the  reduced 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar. 

Check  carefully  on  the  actions  and  words  of  your 
representatives.  For  too  long  they  have  been  cooling 
their  heels  in  the  ante  rooms  of  buyers  hard  .to  please 
when  goods  were  plentiful.  Now,  when  the  contrary 
is  the  case,  they  are  only  human  if  they  once  in  a  while, 
remind  buyers  by  their  attitude  that  for  once  they, 
the  salesmen,  are  in  the  driver’s  seat,  fjook  out  for 
this,  valuable  customers  may  be  alienated  in  a  hurry, 
never  to  be  regained  when  the  emergency  has  passed. 


HAMACHE 


In  order  to  insure  good  threshing,  one 
must  have  a  viner  feeder  that  separates  the 
large  forkfuls  of  vines  and  feeds  the  viner 
as  continuously  as  possible.  Continuous, 
even  feeding  is  essential  to  best  results  on 
any  viner.  For  this  reason,  over  Three 
Thousand  Five  Hundred  Hamachek  Ideal 
Viner  Feeders  with  distributors  have  been 
manufactured  and  sold. 

Important  improvements  have  been 
made  on  Hamachek  Feeders  during  the 
past  few  years.  With  these  improvements, 
feeder  requires  less  attention,  upkeep  is 
reduced  and  efficiency  is  increased. 


FRANK 


MACHINE  CO. 

KEWAUNEE  WISCONSIN 

Established  1880  •  Incorporated  1924 

GREEN  PEA  HULLING  SPECIALISTS 
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THE  1941  DIRECTORY  OF  CAHNERS 

Now  Ready!  Enter  your  order  now  for  the  32nd  edition.  Compiled  by  the  National  Cannere  Aeeociation, 
from  Statistical  Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent 
authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed 
free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage 
prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supplymen, 
salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 

National  Canners  Association,  1739  H.  Street,  N.  W.  Washinston,  D.  C. 

PERSONAL  CHECKS  ACCEPTED 


,  TOMATO  tn^ITRUS 

JUICE  FILLER 

/  Used  by  leading  Manufacturers 

j  for  filling  Tomato  and  Citrus 

Juice,  also 

Tomato  Pulp  and  Puree,  Clear  Soups  etc. 

Fruits,  String  Beans,  Beets,  etc. 

^  Has  no  eur  vent  stems  to  damage  fruit.  Designed  for  high 

speed.  Belt  drive  or  direct  connected.  Fills  sdssolutely 
accurate.  No  Can  No  Fill.  Rapid  Valve.  Built  in  three 
sizes:  Eight  Valve,  Twelve  Valve  and  Sixteen  Valve. 

^  Prices  on  request. 

AYARS  LAACmUE  CO..  Salem,  New  Jersey 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


T]H[]e  lUKTirnnEioi  Westminster,  J^d. 

HUSKERS  —  CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  — CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 
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THE  CANNED  FOODS  MARKETS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Fine  Season  Ending — Good  Packs  Sold  at 
Good  Prices — Government  Wants  Canners’ 

Attention — Market  in  Fine  Shape. 

ENDING — Dame  Nature  has  cer¬ 
tainly  given  the  canners  every  op¬ 
portunity  this  Fall  to  harvest  and 
can  the  last  of  each  crop,  and  the 
canners  have  responded  to  the 
Government’s  urge  to  save  every 
possible  pound,  and  yet  they  can¬ 
not  get  up  enough  canned  foods 
to  halt  the  price  advances,  or  in 
other  words  to  fully  supply  the 
demand.  Frosts  have  come  to  end 
some  operations,  both  in  the  fields 
and  in  the  factories,  but  that  is  the 
rare  exception,  most  crops  having 
ended  through  exhaustion.  There 
are  some  tomatoes  being  canned 
this  week,  and  they  are  working 
on  pumpkin,  sauer  Kraut  and  to¬ 
mato  products,  applesauce  and 
canned  apples,  and  of  course  the 
year-round  canners  are  busy  on 
the  so-called  dry  packs;  but  don’t 
be  misled  by  wishful  thinkers 
among  the  buyers,  who  would  like 
to  picture  the  canning  still  going 
at  full  tilt,  as  that  might  possibly 
produce  lower  prices — their 
chance.  Know  your  market  in¬ 
formant  and  use  your  own  head, 
for  despite  the  croakers  of  gloom 
— “what  will  happen  to  us  after  the 
war  ends,’’  or  the  slow  down  of 
consumer  production  will  produce 
a  “turrible”  depression,  etc.,  etc. 
— ^there  is  just  nothing  of  the  kind 
in  the  cards,  at  least  for  canned 
foods.  Trying  to  get  every  can 
possible  is  causing  some  canners 
to  work  a  few  hours  a  day  or  a 
few  days  a  week  on  tomatoes,  on 
what  little  spinach  they  can  find, 
on  the  end  of  the  pumpkin  har¬ 
vest,  etc.,  but  so  far  as  the  staple 
items  are  concerned  what  is  being 
added  could  never  affect  the  price 
range,  even  if  there  were  no  war 
impetus. 

The  last  of  the  AMS  Crop  re¬ 
ports  continue  optimistic,  as  they 
have  been  all  season,  and  not  with¬ 
out  full  justification,  since  good 
crops  and  packs  on  the  whole,  have 


been  obtained;  what  one  region 
lost  another  picked  up,  but  old 
man  Demand  kept  constantly 
ahead  of  the  efforts. 

So  the  canner  finds  his  market 
in  very  fine  position,  prices  firm  or 
advancing  with  no  possibility  of 
lower  prices  for  at  least  a  year,  if 
then,  and  yet  low  enough  to  en¬ 
courage  popular  consumption,  and 
the  practical  certainty  of  a  com¬ 
pletely  cleaned  out  supply,  and 
bare  boards  for  the  ’42  packs.  Mar¬ 
ket  operatives  complain  that  ow¬ 
ing  to  lack  of  offerings  from 
canners,  trading  is  dull;  but  they 
have  to  add,  that  the  buyers  would 
take  on  more  goods  if  they  could 
get  them. 

The  important  market  feature 
right  now  is  the  supplying  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  needs.  From  the  very  be¬ 
ginning  the  industry  was  told  that 
the  Government  wanted  to  buy  di¬ 
rect  from  the  canners;  they  were 
urged  to  submit  bids,  at  their  own 
prices,  and  invitations  to  bids  were 
sent  them,  and  they  are  still  going 
to  them  in  flocks  right  now.  Thurs¬ 
day  morning’s  first  mail,  October 
16th,  brought  5  large  envelopes, 
four  from  the  Army  and  one  from 
the  FSCC,  all  asking  for  bids  on 
canned  foods,  for  army  posts,  new 
air  bases,  etc.,  and  every  day  sees 
a  repetition  of  this.  What  could 
be  nicer  ?  A  chance  to  sell  the  best 
credit  buyer  in  the  world,  at  your 
own  prices,  if  reasonable :  good 
business  and  patriotic  action  at 
the  same  time.  The  distributor 
and  the  speculator  may  feel  offend¬ 
ed  at  this  by-pass,  but  everyone 
else  will  agree  that  it  is  good  busi¬ 
ness.  This  matter  was  put  plainly 
before  the  Chain  Store  Conven¬ 
tion,  this  week,  and  our  represen¬ 
tative  there  reported  the  occasion 
as  follows,  and  the  warning  should 
be  taken  seriously  to  heart  by  all 
interests. 

The  Federal  Government  is  prepared 
to  definitely  allocate^  portions  of  food 
contracts  to  processors,  both  outright 
manufacturers  and  distributors  with 
mantifacturing  facilities,  to  secure  needed 
supplies  for  army,  navy,  and  lease-lend 
requirements,  Douglas  MacKeachie,  di¬ 
rector  of  Purchases  of  the  Office  of  Pro¬ 


duction  Management,  told  the  Annual 
Convention  of  the  National  Association 
of  Food  Chains  in  Chicago  this  week. 
Such  allocation,  of  course,  would  be  but 
the  first  step  toward  possible  later  com¬ 
mandeering  of  foods. 

Government  food  purchases  must  be 
limited  to  “first  hands”  if  the  effect  of 
such  buying  is  not  to  run  up  civilian 
markets,  Mr.  MacKeachie  told  the  chain 
men.  “There  is  one  point  in  regard  to 
bidding  on  Government  business  that 
needs  to  be  noticed”  he  said.  “If  the 
price  structure  is  to  stay  on  a  level  keel, 
it  is  important  that  a  company  or  an 
individual  furnish  the  Government  only 
those  foodstuffs  which  he  himself  manu¬ 
factures  or  produces.  Price  rises  which 
are  due  to  re-handling  must  be  kept  out 
of  the  picture.  Let  me  give  you  an  in¬ 
stance  of  the  way  in  which  that  works. 

A  canner  recently  sold  to  one  of  his 
regular  customers,  a  wholesaler,  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  canned  corn.  The  wholesaler 
presently  sold  his  contract  to  another 
wholesaler  who  in  turn  sold  the  contract 
to  a  house  specializing  in  Government 
business,  who  in  turn  sold  the  goods  to 
the  navy  at  a  time  of  relative  shortage. 
All  of  these  men — except  the  last  named 
— took  only  a  small  profit  but  performed 
no  actual  service  for  this  profit;  yet  the 
result  to  the  navy  was  a  price  29  per 
cent  above  the  price  at  which  the  goods 
could  have  been  obtained  if  bought  di¬ 
rect  from  the  canner.  I  might  add  that 
only  the  fact  that  goods  were  short  be¬ 
cause  of  the  lateness  of  the  season  made 
it  possible  for  a  deal  like  this  to  be 
made.” 

Mr.  MacKeachie  urged  the  food  in¬ 
dustry  to  cooperate  in  the  Government 
Food  Procurment  Program.  This,  he 
said,  “means  bidding  -on  Government  in¬ 
vitations  and  bidding  at  the  fairest  pos¬ 
sible  level;  it  means  recognizing  that 
Government  orders  must  be  met  ade¬ 
quately  and  honestly  by  this  industry, 
that  they  must  be  met  even  when  they 
break  into  the  normal  course  of  busi¬ 
ness,  and  that  the  industry  must  do  its 
full  part  to  see  that  our  armed  services 
have  a  large  number  of  available  sources 
of  supply.  It  also  means  that  the  food 
distributor  who  has  his  own  manufac¬ 
turing  facilities  will  be  expected  to  fur¬ 
nish  his  full  share  of  requirements,  of 
items  in  which  there  is  a  shortage,  even 
though  these  facilities  are  tied  to  his  own 
distribution  system.” 

The  speaker  warned  the  food  industry 
that  it  must  be  prepared  to  go  through 
the  emergency  period  with  existing  plant 
and  physical  equipment.  While  arrange¬ 
ments  will  be  made  for  materials  for 
maintenance  purposes,  he  said,  new  plant 
construction  will  be  possible  only  in  ex¬ 
treme  emergencies,  due  to  pri^^rities  on 
building  materials  and  the  various  metals 
used  in  plant  construction  and  equip- 
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ment,  now  so  urgently  required  for  de¬ 
fense  industries. 

Touching  on  price  ceilings,  Mr.  Mac- 
Keachie  said:  “1  wish  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  the  food  supply  branch  of  the 
division  of  purchases  is  working  very 
closely  with  the  Office  of  Price  Admini¬ 
stration’s  food  section.  My  contact  with 
the  price  administration  men  has  fully 
convinced  me  of  their  serious  intention 
to  stabilize  food  prices.  They  have  done 
and  I  believe  they  will  continue  to  do 
everything  in  their  power  to  avert  a  food 
price  spiral.  Do  not  let  yourself  be  de¬ 
ceived  by  the  fact  that  so  far  only  one 
food  pi’oduct — sugar — is  under  a  price 
ceiling.  Other  food  products  will  go  un¬ 
der  price  ceilings  if  the  necessity  arises. 
In  fact,  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  say 
frankly  that  the  action  of  the  food  in¬ 
dustry  itself  will  ultimately  determine 
whether  or  not  price  controls  must  be 
applied  to  the  field  of  distribution.” 

If  you  know  anything  more  im¬ 
portant  than  this,  we’d  like  to 
know  what  it  is.  They  have  been 
unusually  “nice”  to  the  industry 
from  the  beginning;  we  have  nu¬ 
merous  and  fine  representatives 
right  on  the  job,  as  liaison  men  be¬ 
tween  our  industry  and  defense  ef¬ 
forts.  The  least  the  industry  can 
do  is  to  wholeheartedly  cooperate ; 
and  in  any  event  that’s  the  sane 
thing  to  do. 

As  intimated  above,  the  question 
of  crops  is  about  over.  However, 
here  are  a  few  that  came  in  this 
week,  and  they  are  interesting. 

From  up  in  Connecticut  a  very 
old  subscriber  writes,  October 
12th: 

“Tomato  season  finished;  good 
quality  but  pack  only  80  per  cent 
of  normal.” 

From  down  in  Marshall,  Va., 
“Tomato  crop  75  per  cent  short; 
quality  very  good,  and  have  fin¬ 
ished  canning.” 

From  Beaufort,  S.  C.,  October 
13th :  “We  can  only  tomatoes.  Our 
season  closed  August  1st.  Only 
very  short  crop  here.  Canned  only 
10,000  cases,  all  sold  and  paid  for.” 

That  may  not  be  as  big  an  end¬ 
ing  as  some  canners  would  like, 
but  at  least  it  is  a  good  ending. 

CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

Carlton  F.  Sturdy  of  the  American 
Can  Company  Speaking  Service,  will 
address  the  St.  Louis  Retail  Grocers  As¬ 
sociation  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  on 
October  21,  and  will  speak  before  the 
Tidewater  Wholesale  Grocers  Associa¬ 
tion  at  Virginia  Beach,  Virginia,  on 
October  23. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Quiet  But  Firm — Buyers  Will  Need  More 
Goods — Government  Supplies  Direct  From 
Canners — Buyers  Questioning  Corn  Deliver¬ 
ies — Beans  Firm — Peas  Steady — 

Fish  And  Fruits  Strong. 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

New  York,  October  17,  1941. 

THE  SITUATION  —  The  Canned 
foods  markets  are  “taking  a 
breather”  this  week,  and  trading 
tempo  has  continued  along  rather 
curtailed  lines.  The  situation  is 
giving  canners  no  uneasiness,  how¬ 
ever,  in  fact,  the  evident  unwilling¬ 
ness  of  packers  to  book  additional 
business  at  this  time  was  a  con¬ 
tributing  factor  in  the  current 
slowing  down  in  activity.  The  in¬ 
dustry  price  structure  continues  to 
show  strength,  and  furthe];“  im¬ 
provement  is  looked  for,  particu¬ 
larly  on  top  grades  of  vegetables 
as  well  as  standards  where  current 
unsold  stocks  in  packers’  hands  are 
indicated  as  insufficient  for  the  full 
season’s  requirements.  Many  buy¬ 
ers  will  need  additional  supplies  of 
such  staples  as  corn,  tomatoes, 
beans,  and  spinach,  and  generally 
are  awaiting  the  next  move  by  can- 
ners.  Current  filled-up  warehouse 
space  likewise  has  a  bearing  on  dis¬ 
tributors’  lack  of  buying  interest 
at  the  moment. 

THE  OUTLOOK — The  rather  posi¬ 
tive  statement  by  Douglas  Mac- 
Keachie  before  the  chain  store 
convention  in  Chicago  this  week 
that  the  Army  is  to  buy  its  canned 
foods  and  other  food  products  in 
future  from  producers,  rather  than 
distributors  will  come  somewhat  as 
a  shock  to  distributors  who  have 
been  accumulating  stocks,  particu¬ 
larly  No.  10s,  in  anticipation  of 
later  resale  to  the  Government. 
This,  and  further  talk  of  price 
ceiling  action  on  foods,  may  give 
pause  to  buying  momentum  for  the 
next  few  weeks.  Canners  and  dis¬ 
tributors  in  the  meantime,  how¬ 
ever,  will  be  busily  occupied  in 
shipping  and  receiving  new  packs, 
and  squaring  away  for  the  spar¬ 
ring  which  will  accompany  the 
marketing  of  •  canners’  unsold 
holdings. 

TOMATOES — While  buyers  are  fol¬ 
lowing  the  market  closely,  only 
fill-in  demand  is  reported.’  The 


market  is  showing  firmness,  how¬ 
ever,  and  is  expected  to  work  up¬ 
wards  before  the  year-end.  South¬ 
ern  packers  quote  standards  for 
prompt  shipment  at  50  cents  for  Is, 
80  to  85  cents  for  2s,  $1.20  for 
2V2S  and  $3.85  to  $4.00  for  10s, 
f.  o.  b.  canneries.  It  is  not  known 
whether  many  canners  are  “sitting 
on”  surplus  holdings,  pending  an 
anticipated  market  upturn,  or 
whether  the  market  is  actually  as 
closely  sold  up  as  reported,  but 
jobbers  are  expected  back  in  to  cov¬ 
er  additional  needs,  fearing  heavy 
FSCC  buying  may  develop  and 
upset  the  market’s  present  equi¬ 
librium. 

CORN — Buyers  are  not  entirely 
satisfied  with  deliveries  on  new 
pack  corn  announced  thus  far,  but 
are  seemingly  deferring  further 
buying  operations  until  more  is 
known  of  the  supply  situation, 
particularly  with  regard  to  white. 
Standard  corn  at  Southern  can¬ 
neries  continues  unchanged  at  85 
cents  minimum  at  canneries.  New 
pack  fancy  bantam  is  still  to  be 
had  at  $1.05-$1.10,  at  canneries, 
but  buying  interest  at  the  moment 
is  centered  on  white. 

BEANS  —  The  market  on  cut 
stringle$s  continues  in  firm  shape, 
with  quotations  unchanged  at  the 
previous  week’s  levels,  and  offer¬ 
ings  not  of  large  volume  out  of  the 
tri-States.  New  York  State  pack¬ 
ers  have  booked  some  late  business 
at  prices  up  to  $2.10  on  fancy  2- 
sieve  whole  beans. 

PEAS — There  is  nothing  new  to 
report  with  regard  to  peas  in  the 
South,  quotations  holding  at  last 
week’s  levels  and  trading  volume 
being  light.  The  trade  here  is  fol¬ 
lowing  developments  in  the  mid- 
West,  where  standard  4-sieve 
Alaskas  below  971/2  cents,  cannery, 
are  reported  becoming  scarce,  al¬ 
though  95  cents  can  still  be  worked 
in  some  quarters.  Packers  are 
talking  a  dollar  market,  however. 
Notwithstanding  this  season’s  rec¬ 
ord  pack,  canners  are  confident 
that  their  marketing  problem  will 
not  be  a  troublesome  one. 

SALMON — Strength  in  this  mar¬ 
ket  currently  is  coming  mainly 
from  continued  Government  buy¬ 
ing,  which  has  taken  substantial 
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blocks  of  this  season’s  large  pack  of 
pinks.  Buyers  are  still  wary  of 
pinks  at  $1.75,  coast,  however,  and 
are  inclined  to  mark  time  until  the 
situation  unfolds  further.  As  one 
distributor  commented  this  week: 
“We’re  not  worried  about  getting 
salmon — our  concern  is  selling 
what  we  have  on  the  basis  of  the 
high  prices  ruling  on  new  season’s 
pack.” 

SARDINES — The  pack  has  picked 
up  a  little  during  the  past  week, 
but  Government  orders  are  getting 
priority,  and  little  fish  is  offering 
for  immediate  shipment  in  the  civi¬ 
lian  market.  The  market  remains 
nominally  unchanged  on  the  basis 
of  $4.00  per  case  for  further  key¬ 
less  oils,  f.  o.  b.  Maine  canneries. 
California  sardines  have  been 
available  in  slightly  larger  volume, 
with  $4.25  the  current  going  price 
for  oval  Is,  f.  o.  b.  coast  points. 

SHRIMP — While  buyers  have 
been  waiting  for  canned  shrimp 
prices  to  “come  down  to  earth,”  it 
remains  a  sellers’  market  in  every 
respect,  and  quotations  rule  firm 
at  the  higher  prices  recently  made 
effective,  with  little  offered  at  any 
price. 

TUNA  —  This  is  another  item 
which  is  contributing  to  buyers’ 
headaches  and  the  supply  situation 
continues  tight.  Scattered  offer¬ 
ings  of  white  meat  chunks  and  yel- 
lowtail  make  their  appearance  oc¬ 
casionally,  but  prices  are  on  the 
strong  side  and  the  trade  here  is 
wary  of  taking  hold  of  the  market. 

CITRUS  —  Florida  packers  are 
sounding  out  buyers  on  the  new 
season’s  pack  of  juice,  with  prices 
currently  heard  ranging  65  to  70 
cents  for  unsweetened  2s.  Unless 
crop  conditions  should  show  a  turn, 
it  is  reported  in  trade  circles  here 
that  it  looks  like  a  70-cent  market 
to  start  off  the  selling  season. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — A  little  in¬ 
terest  is  reported  in  cling  peaches 
on  the  basis  of  $1,821/2  to  $1.85 
coast,  and  buyers  are  adding  to 
their  holdings  in  a  limited  way. 
Buying  interest  on  Bartlett  pears  is 
centered  in  the  Northwest,  with 
choice  2V2S  quoted  down  to  $2.10. 
The  supply  position  on  pears  has 
eased  a  little.  Trading  interest  in 


other  fruits  is  quiet  at  the  moment, 
the  combination  of  high  prices, 
canner  withdrawals,  and  move¬ 
ment  of  new  packs  against  future 
bookings  making  for  a  slow  mar¬ 
ket.  With  berries  on  the  coast  in 
but  limited  supply,  buyers  are 
showing  more  interest  in  New 
York  State  packs,  regardless  of  the 
relatively  high  prices  now  ruling. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

Business  Is  Good — Tomato  Prices  Move  Up 
— Corn  Also — Peas  At  Top — Limas  In 
Wisconsin  Not  So  Good — Bean  Prices  High 
—  Pumpkin  Prices  Strong  —  Applesauce 
Quality  Fine — S.  A.  P.  Orders  On  Grape¬ 
fruit — The  Broker — Your  Salesman. 

By  “Illinois” 

Chicago,  October  17,  1941. 

GENERAL  MARKET — Trading  in 
canned  foods  has  slackened  some¬ 
what  the  last  few  days,  but  the 
movement  against  contracts  and 
prior  purchases  from  canner  to  dis¬ 
tributor,  goes  on  apace. 

Prices  continue  firm  with  offer¬ 
ings  in  many  items,  rather  scarce. 
Everyone  you  contact  says — busi¬ 
ness  is  good. 

TOMATOES — Continuation  of 
warm  weather  for  this  season  of 
the  year  is  extending  the  packing 
of  tomatoes  in  Indiana  and  adjoin¬ 
ing  States.  Quite  a  number  of 
canners  have  closed  down  but 
others  are  running  half  time.  Some 
say  the  quality  has  been  main¬ 
tained  exceptionally  good. 

An  advance  over  the  prices  quot¬ 
ed  in  this  column  last  week  is  not¬ 
ed.  The  going  market  today  is: 

Extra 

Standard  Standard 

No.  1  tin . $  .50  $  .55 

No.  2  tin . 85  .95 

No.  21/2  tin .  1.15  1.25 

No.  10  tin .  4.25  4.75 

CORN — It  looks  as  if  the  market 
on  No.  2  tin  standard  cream  style 
white  corn  will  soon  reach  the  dol¬ 
lar  mark,  not  because  of  any  large 
or  wide  buying  but  the  extreme 
limited  lots  that  are  available  at 
less.  Quotations  on  other  grades 
are: 

No.  2  fancy  cream  style  yellow, 
$1.10,  Wis. ;  No.  2  fancy  whole 


kernel  yellow,  $1.10,  Wis.;  No.  2 
fancy  cream  style  country  gentle¬ 
man,  $1.10,  Ind.  With  No.  10  tin 
and  grades  practically  unobtain¬ 
able.  The  market  is  more  than 
firm. 

PEAS — A  reported  sale  of  No.  2 
tin  standard  No.  4-sieve  Wisconsin 
Alaska  peas  at  95  cents  factory 
was  made.  That’s  the  top  for  the 
season. 

Buying  at  present  is  scant  gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  but  interest  is 
noted  in  some  grades  and  siftings 
that  are  hard  to  find.  ^ 

One  prominent  factor  made  this 
statement  to  your  reporter:  “I 
have  been  selling  peas  for  Wiscon¬ 
sin  canners  for  a  long  number  of 
years,  but  never  at  this  season 
have  I  seen  the  balance  or  what 
is  left  to  sell,  so  shot  to  pieces  and 
so  light.” 

SAUERKRAUT  —  Prices  have 
strengthened  because  prolonged 
drought  hurt  New  York  cabbage 
and  the  fresh  market  in  other 
States  has  been  quite  high.  The 
more  prominent  sauerkraut  can¬ 
ners  with  reputation  for  strictly 
fancy  quality,  are  quoting  No.  2^4 
fancy  grade  at  90  cents  and  No.  2 
tin  at  75  cents  f.  0.  b.  their  factory. 

LIMA  BEANS — Wisconsin  did  not 
fare  so  well  this  season  on  limas. 
This,  plus  the  shortage  in  the  East, 
has  made  for  a  very  firm  market. 
Large  buyers  have  been  seeking  the 
better  grades  in  limas  but  have 
failed  to  cover  their  wants.  Some 
No.  2  fresh  white  are  quoted  at  75 
cents  to  80  cents  with  No.  2  tin 
green  and  white  at  $1.00  to  $1.10. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — Some 
business  has  been  booked  in  Chica¬ 
go  during  the  week  under  review, 
for  shipment  from  New  York  State 
where  canners  are  quoting  both 
green  and  wax  beans  but  at  such 
high  prices  that  the  Chicago  trade 
do  not  buy  with  any  freedom.  Wis¬ 
consin  and  Michigan  are  cleaned 
up,  so  everyone  seemed  to  think. 

BEETS — Wisconsin  canners  are  in 
the  last  stages  of  their  beet  pack 
and  the  favorable  weather  that  has 
ruled  this  month,  has  helped  them 
measurably.  The  market  is  firm, 
a  fair  demand  rules,  but  it  is  not 
expected  that  beets  will  advance 
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further  as  have  so  many  other 
items  in  the  canned  food  line. 

PUMPKIN  —  A  broad  demand 
rules.  Prices  are  strong.  Some 
canners  who  sold  heavily  for  fu¬ 
tures,  have  not  yet  packed  their 
orders  in  full.  No.  21/2  fancy 
pumpkin  is  available  in  Indiana  at 
80c  to  85c,  factory,  with  No.  10 
tins  at  $2.85  to  $3.00. 

APPLES  AND  APPLESAUCE  —  De¬ 
liveries  of  new  pack  applesauce 
have  been  made  during  the  past 
several  days  and  favorable  com¬ 
ments  have  been  heard  re :  the 
quality. 

Due  to  the  closely  cleaned  up 
stocks  among  the  distributors  of 
No.  10  apples,  buyers  have  been 
anxious  to  receive  deliveries  against 
their  contracts.  Not  many  apples 
have  yet  been  shipped  to  this  mar¬ 
ket,  either  from  New  York  State  or 
Pennsylvania. 

GRAPEFRUIT  &  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 
— The  quotations  on  new  pack 
Texas  grapefruit  juice  as  noted 
last  week,  had  “strings”  attached 
to  ’em,  so  it  is  said.  By  “strings” 
is  meant: 

1st:  A  clause  protecting  the 
buyer  against  decline  in  market, 
etc.,  and 

2nd :  A  clause  protecting  the 
seller  in  the  event  of  Government 
buying  of  fruit  or  other  causes 
beyond  seller’s  control,  due  to  the 
emergency. 

Much  comment  has  been  passed 
and  many  seem  to  think  that  such 
a  contract  is  of  little  or  no  value. 

In  Florida,  some  spot  business 
has  been  going  on  in  juice.  No.  2 
fancy  segments  have  been  wanted. 
SAP  orders  have  been  entered  for 
both  Texas  as  well  as  Florida 
grapefruit  juice  and  Florida  grape¬ 
fruit  sections. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  —  Canned 
fruits  are  strong  on  the  Coast  and 
the  larger  than  usual  movement 
through  channels  of  distribution 
continues.  Some  substantial  fill-in 
buying,  particularly  on  apricots  has 
been  recorded  recently. 

FISH — Short  pack  in  California 
has  forced  tuna  to  higher  levels. 
No  appreciable  change  in  salmon 
has  been  noted,  although  the  final 
figures  on  the  pack  have  proved 


very  interesting.  Shrimp  continues 
scarce  and  hard  to  obtain.  Chicago 
trade  are  anxious  to  have  supplies. 
The  willingness  on  the  part  of 
Uncle  Sam  to  take  all  sardines  not 
required  for  domestic  trade,  has 
added  further  strength  to  that 
market. 

THE  FOOD  BROKER — (See  last  four 
issues.)  The  Food  Broker  is 
strictly  a  sales  agent.  He  is  in  no 
way  connected  with  or  related  to 
his  customers.  The  Food  Broker 
is  like  any  other  good  salesman.  He 
represents  and  works  for  the  house 
that  pays  him,  and  quite  naturally 
his  employer  expects  and  demands 
that  he  take  care  of  the  customers. 
The  broker  usually  has  an  agree¬ 
ment,  contractual  or  otherwise, 
which  gives  him  the  right  to  act  as 
the  sales  agent  of  the  seller  in  a 
definitely  described  and  limited  ter¬ 
ritory.  That  territory  may  be  the 
city,  the  market  in  which  the  Food 
Broker  resides,  or  it  may  be  the 
wholesale  distributing  center  with¬ 
in  a  radius  of  a  few  miles.  Occa¬ 
sionally  a  broader  territory  is  pre¬ 
scribed,  and  in  rare  instances,  it 
has  been  known  where  the  Food 
Broker  acts  as  the  sales  agent  for 
a  canner  in  the  entire  country. 
(To  be  continued  next  week.) 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

Late  Crops  Favored  by  Good  Weather — 
Using  All  Fruit,  From  Ornamental  Trees 
And  Hedge  Rows — Most  Goods  Must  Go 
by  Rail — Minimum  Prices  Moving  Up — 
Spinach  Again  Hurt — Slow  Moving  Tomato 
Pack — Heavy  Sales  of  Salmon. 

By  “Berkeley” 

San  Francisco,  Oct.  17,  1941. 

CROPS — The  report  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Cooperative  Crop  Reporting 
Service,  as  of  October  1,  indicates 
that  weather  conditions  have  been 
quite  favorable  this  fall  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  harvesting  of  crops 
in  which  canners  are  interested. 
There  was  no  damage  by  rain  in 
September  and  the  only  unfavor¬ 
able  feature  was  the  rather  cooler 
nights  than  desired  for  the  matur¬ 
ity  of  such  crops  as  figs,  grapes, 
tomatoes  and  string  beans.  The 
dry  weather  has  enabled  the  drying 
of  fruits  without  loss.  The  har¬ 


vesting  of  winter  apples  is  now 
well  under  way  and  the  latest  fore¬ 
cast  indicates  a  crop  of  7,992,000 
bushels,  or  about  a  million  and  a 
half  bushels  more  than  in  1940. 
The  citrus  crop  is  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition  and  the  output  for  the  com¬ 
ing  season  promises  to  exceed  that 
of  the  season  just  ending.  The  pro¬ 
duction  of  figs  this  year  has  been 
about  the  same  as  in  1940,  the  ex¬ 
pected  increase  having  been  wiped 
out  by  cool  night  temperatures  in 
August  and  September.  Grapes 
have  been  a  large  crop,  with  an  es¬ 
timated  output  of  2,664,490  tons. 
The  position  of  the  olive  crop  re¬ 
mains  unchanged  at  52  per  cent  of 
a  full  crop,  which  means  that  a 
smaller  tonnage  will  be  harvested 
than  last  year.  Owing  to  the  high 
prices  prevailing,  fruit  will  be 
picked  from  odd  trees,  ornamental 
trees,  borders  and  fence  lines,  fruit 
allowed  to  go  to  waste  in  years  of 
low  prices.  The  harvesting  of 
peaches  is  at  an  end,  except  for 
late  table  varieties,  with  both 
clings  and  freestones  a  smaller 
crop  than  in  1940.  The  pear  crop 
is  also  harvested  and  some  can¬ 
ners  have  made  small  packs  of  win¬ 
ter  varieties.  The  preliminary  es¬ 
timate  of  the  prune  crop  places  this 
at  193,000  tons,  or  well  below  the 
estimate  of  early  summer. 

STORM — During  the  week,  and 
following  the  bringing  about  of  the 
report  of  the  California  Coopera¬ 
tive  Crop  Reporting  Service,  south¬ 
ern  California  has  been  visited  by 
a  sudden  thunderstorm  which  has 
caused  some  damage  to  crops.  To¬ 
matoes,  beans,  and  a  few  other  late 
crops  have  been  damaged,  but  most 
of  the  crops  had  been  harvested 
and  losses  will  not  be  heavy. 

MARKET  —  Sales  are  becoming 
limited  in  number  and  size  and 
shipping  is  now  receiving  the  al¬ 
most  undivided  attention  of  most 
canners.  The  trade  on  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  seaboard  naturally  prefers  to 
have  its  goods  shipped  by  water, 
with  its  rate  of  about  58  cents, 
compared  with  a  rail  rate  of 
$1,021/2  per  hundred  pounds.  How¬ 
ever,  but  about  one-quarter  the 
number  of  vessels  formerly  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  intercoastal  run  are 
available,  so  a  large  part  of  canned 
foods  must  go  East  by  rail.  Can- 
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ners  here  are  making  efforts  to 
give  every  buyer  an  even  break 
so  purchases  are  going  forward 
piecemeal. 

FRUITS — The  canned  fruit  mar¬ 
ket  is  very  firm,  despite  limited 
sales,  and  quite  a  few  price 
changes  have  been  made  of  late.  In 
almost  every  instance,  however,  it 
is  minimum  quotations  that  have 
been  moved  up.  In  apricots, 
whole  unpeeled  now  seem  unavail¬ 
able  under  $1.55  for  No.  21/2^ 
choice,  and  fancy  halves  in  the  No. 

1  size  have  been  moved  up  to  $1.30. 

A  little  more  interest  is  being 
shown  in  this  fruit  than  in  recent 
weeks.  Cling  peaches  are  prob¬ 
ably  in  lighter  supply  than  is  gen¬ 
erally  understood  and  minimum 
quotations  are  now  five  cents  a 
dozen  higher  on  several  items.  In 
No.  2Yys  fancy  halves  and  sliced 
are  now  quoted  at  $2.15,  with 
choice  halves  and  sliced  at  $2.00. 
Fancy  halves  and  sliced  No.  Is  are 
now  quoted  at  a  minimum  of  $1.40. 
Some  minor  changes  have  been 
made  in  prices  on  freestone 
peaches.  No.  21/2  choice  having 
been  moved  up  to  $1.75  on  the 
minimum  side  of  the  ledger,  with 
most  holders  getting  5  cents  more. 
Standards  in  the  No.  10  size  are 
now  quoted  from  $5.25  to  $5.50,  or 
25  cents  a  dozen  over  recent  quo¬ 
tations.  To  secure  any  sizeable 
lots  of  pears  in  desired  assortments 
would  require  a  lot  of  shopping 
around. 

SPINACH  —  Hot  winds  recently 
put  a  crimp  in  fall  spinach  pros¬ 
pects  and  some  packers  who  felt 
they  were  booking  advance  busi¬ 
ness  on  a  very  conservative  basis 
are  now  talking  about  prorata  de¬ 
liveries.  Some  San  Francisco  Bay 
canners  have  declined  to  name 
prices  until  their  spinach  is  in  the 
cans,  feeling  that  there  will  be  a 
ready  market  for  everything  they 
can  pack.  Most  of  the  sales  made 
to  date  for  fall  pack  have  been  on 
the  basis  of  $1.30  for  No.  21/2S. 

TOMATOES — The  tomato  pack  is 
progressing  rather  slowly  and 
canners  are  now  suggesting  that 
even  with  the  increase  in  acreage 
the  pack  may  prove  smaller  than 
a  year  ago.  Only  a  long  packing 
season  and  extremely  favorable 
weather  conditions  can  bring  the 


output  up  to  last  season’s  levels. 
Prorata  deliveries  are  a  certainty 
on  tomato  paste  and  Italian  type 
tomatoes  and  some  canners  will 
doubtless  make  short  deliveries  on 
some  items  in  regular  pack  to¬ 
matoes.  While  sales  are  rather 
limited,  prices  are  very  firmly 
maintained.  On  No.  2V^  standards 
the  prevailing  price  is  $1.15,  with 
some  holding  for  $1.20.  In  solid 
pack,  the  minimum  price  on  No. 
10s  has  been  advanced  to  $5.00. 
Fancy  puree  is  priced  at  $4.00, 
with  standard  at  $3.50. 

SALMON — Heavy  sales  have  been 
made  of  salmon,  tuna  and  sardines, 
with  but  few  canners  in  a  position 
to  book  further  business.  The  tuna 
catch  off  the  Oregon  and  Wash¬ 
ington  coasts  has  been  the  lightest 
in  four  years.  Canners  bid  high 
for  the  fish,  paying  from  $210  to 
$250  a  ton  for  much  of  the  catch. 
Sardines  are  running  well  and  San 
Francisco  and  Monterey  canners 
are  making  a  good  pack.  The  sea¬ 
son  opens  in  southern  California 
on  November  1. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Shrimp  Season  Nearly  Over — Late  Run  Pos¬ 
sible  but  not  likely — Some  Cold  Weather — 
Prices  Continue  to  Advance — Better 
Demand  for  Oysters. 

By  “Bayou” 


SHRIMP — Production  of  shrimp 
is  still  at  a  low  ebb,  with  little 
chance  of  improving,  as  the  best 
part  of  the  season  is  over,  and  not 
much  to  expect  from  the  remaining 
few  weeks  that  the  season  has  to 
run. 

Of  course,  the  unexpected  can 
happen,  and  a  late  run  of  shrimp 
could  strike  on  this  coast  and  keep 
the  factories  busy  at  a  time  when 
ordinarily  they  are  idle,  but  this  is 
too  good  to  be  true:  nevertheless, 
such  a  thing  has  happened  and  his¬ 
tory  may  repeat  itself. 

Unlike  the  farmer  that  has  his 
acreage  planted  and  can  more  or 
less  figure  on  harvesting  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  crop,  the  fisher¬ 
man  is  in  the  dark  all  the  time  as 
to  what  crop  is  in  the  waters,  and 
he  has  no  way  of  estimating  his 


catch  of  shrimp  or  fish  from  one 
day  to  the  other,  much  less  weeks 
ahead. 

Fish  and  shrimp  are  migratory. 
They’re  here  today  and  gone  to¬ 
morrow,  so  the  catch  has  to  be  in 
the  fishermen’s  boats  before  they 
can  determine  their  harvest. 

We  had  a  cool  spell  of  weather 
for  two  days  this  week,  which  al¬ 
though  it  did  not  bring  the  mercury 
in  the  themometer  below  65  de¬ 
grees,  yet  it  seems  to  have  scat¬ 
tered  the  few  shrimp  available 
more  than  last  week,  and  produc¬ 
tion  so  far  this  week  is  lighter  than 
it  was  for  the  same  period  last 
week.  The  shrimp  too  were  a  little 
smaller  than  they  were  last  week, 
due  to  the  north  wind  bringing 
some  fresh  water  from  up  the 
rivers  and  with  it  smaller  shrimp, 
which  mixed  them  up  a  little. 

The  weather  is  warming  up  now 
and  may  bring  more  shrimp  on  this 
coast. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  has 
been  steadily  advancing  for  some 
time  and  whether  the  peak  has 
been  reached,  it  is  doubtful  and  we 
may  see  two  dollar  medium  shrimp 
before  long. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  market 
may  react  by  greatly  reducing  the 
sale  of  them  and  the  price  settle 
down  to  around  $1.65,  f.o.b.  fac¬ 
tory. 

OYSTERS — The  cool  spell  of  wea¬ 
ther  this  week  has  stimulated  the 
demand  for  oysters,  which  is  al¬ 
ways  the  case,  because  the  habits 
of  the  people  change  with  the  wea¬ 
ther  to  a  great  extent. 

In  the  case  of  oysters,  the  people 
seem  to  pay  more  attention  to  the 
weatherman  than  they  do  to  the 
calendar. 

Oysters  show  an  improvement 
this  week  in  that  they  have  a  little 
more  meat,  but  the  water  in  the 
bay  will  have  to  get  fresher  and  the 
weather  colder  before  any  great  im¬ 
provement  in  the  condition  of  the 
oyster  will  take  place. 

Inquiries  for  canned  oysters  are 
coming  into  this  section,  but  due  to 
scarcity  of  labor  and  an  increase 
in  the  cost  of  production,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  fix  a  price  now  that  will 
stand  when  canning  operations  get 
under  way. 
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CONTINENTAL  APPOINTS  RAW 
PRODUCTS  SPECIALIST  FOR 
EASTERN  STATES 

Appointment  of  H.  L.  Seaton  to  the 
newly  created  post  of  Raw  Products 
Specialist  in  the  Eastern  States  has  been 
announced  by  A.  L.  Melone,  General 
Manager  of  Research  for  the  Continental 
Can  Company,  Inc. 

Mr.  Seaton  comes  to  Continental  from 
the  Michigan  State  College,  East  Lan¬ 
sing,  Michigan,  where  he  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  Horticultural  research  and  ex¬ 
tension  activities  for  the  past  eleven 
years.  His  experience  covers  a  wide 
range  of  research  and  field  contacts  with 
the  canning,  pickling  and  seed  growing 
industries.  The  conference  for  Michigr.n 


H.  L.  SEATON 
Raw  Products  Specialist 

Canners  and  Field  men  held  annually  at 
the  Michigan  State  College  has  been 
under  his  direction  and  has  aided  ma¬ 
terially  in  bringing  the  results  of  new 
and  improved  methods  of  culture  to  the 
Michigan  canners.  For  the  past  three 
years,  Mr.  Seaton  has  been  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  the  Michigan  Seed  Council 
and  the  Michigan  Vegetable  Growers 
Association. 

Spending  considerable  time  on  the  ex¬ 
perimental  plots  at  the  Missouri  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station  at  Colum¬ 
bia,  Mr.  Seaton,  after  his  graduation 
from  the  University  of  Missouri,  became 
special  fruit  and  truck  crop  agent  for 
the  Extension  Service  in  the  St.  Louis 
district.  In  the  fall  of  1930,  he  moved 
to  Michigan  State  where  he  continued 
his  graduate  studies  as  a  member  of  the 
Horticultural  Department. 

Mr.  Seaton’s  research  work  with  vege¬ 
table  crops  has  been  along  special  investi¬ 
gations  of  the  blotchy  ripening  disorder 
of  greenhouse  tomatoes,  the  development 
of  the  Michigan  State  Forcing  tomato, 
the  winter  forcing  of  rhubarb,  vegetable 
variety  and  strain  trials,  experiments  on 
asparagus  culture,  fertilizer  placement 


studies  with  canning  crops,  and  the  test¬ 
ing  and  selection  of  head  lettuce  strains 
suited  for  culture  in  Michigan.  One  of 
his  major  research  projects  has  been  the 
study  of  factors  influencing  fruit  shape 
in  pickling  cucumbers,  and  during  the 
past  three  years,  he  has  been  interested 
in  the  study  of  varieties  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  for  quick  freezing.  Author 
of  numerous  research  and  extension  bul¬ 
letins  published  by  the  Michigan  State 
College,  Journal  of  Agricultural  Re¬ 
search,  proceedings  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Horticultural  Science,  Food  Re¬ 
search  and  other  scientific  periodicals. 

Mr.  Seaton  is  a  member  of  many  hon¬ 
orary  and  professional  organizations  in¬ 
cluding  the  following;  Alpha  Zeta, 
Gamma  Sigma  Delta,  Phi  Sigma,  Sigma 
Xi,  Epsilon  Sigma  Phi,  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  for  Horticultural  Science 
and  Vegetable  Growers  Association  of 
America. 

After  November  1,  Mr.  Seaton  will 
make  his  headquarters  at  the  Baltimore 
plant  of  the  Continental  Can  Company. 

FOOD  PRICE  TRENDS 

Regardless  of  popular  and  official  con¬ 
cern  over  increasing  food  prices,  they 
are  now  little  over  the  average  of  the 
depression  era  and  are  in  line  with  gen¬ 
eral  increases  in  other  consumer  goods, 
according  to  Paul  S.  Willis,  president  of 
the  Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers, 
who  declares  that  food  prices  are  slowly 
regaining  a  healthy  norm  in  relation  to 
the  nation’s  over-all  economy. 

Current  food  price  levels,  Mr.  Willis 
points  out,  are  approximately  at  their 
1937  highs,  but  are  still  19  per  cent  be¬ 
low  those  of  1929  on  the  basis  of  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  indices. 
Prices  are  well  over  those  prevailing 
in  1932,  he  said,  but  those  levels  were 
distressingly  subnormal,  and  present  food 
price  levels  are  still  79  per  cent  below 
the  extreme  inflated  peak  of  post-war 
1920. 

It  is  pertinent  to  observe,  he  com¬ 
ments,  that  in  1929  the  average  factory 
woi’ker  had  to  spend  about  one-third  of 
his  income  on  a  standard  food  budget, 
whereas  now  this  proportion  is  down  to 
about  one-fourth,  so  that  the  real  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  the  food  dollar  is  great¬ 
er  today. 

The  principal  factors  in  the  current 
price  uptrend  in  foods,  he  contends,  is 
the  unprecedented  scale  of  Government 
spending,  rising  costs  of  production,  and 
subsidized  and  greatly  increased  farm 
commodity  prices. 

A  runaway  sellers’  market  is  not  in 
prospect  at  this  time,  he  added,  and  there 
is  a  sharp  contrast  in  the  popular  atti¬ 
tude  from  that  of  world  war  days.  In 
the  war  boom  which  got  under  way  in 
1915,  he  recollected,  business  and  the 
public  saw  no  limit  on  prices  and  pros¬ 
perity  so  long  as  wages  and  prices  kept 
climbing. 

Present-day  business  managements,  he 
added,  recollect  their  experiences  of  the 
world  war  and  have  a  more  realistic 
understanding  of  the  severe  deflation 


which  followed  the  collapse  of  the  1929 
boom.  Government  and  industrial  man¬ 
agements  are  acting  in  concert  to  hold 
away  from  a  “runaway”  situation. 

The  greatest  increases  in  food  prices 
have  already  been  witnessed,  Mr.  Willis 
predicted,  and  any  further  increases 
should  be  moderate.  While  there  has 
been  an  extraordinary  demand  for  such 
foods  as  pork,  dairy  pi’oducts,  eggs,  fats, 
fish,  vegetables,  and  some  fruits,  for 
lease-lend  requirements,  correction  of 
these  shortages  is  now  projected  for  the 
coming  year. 


WEST  COAST  NOTES 


CANNERY  WORKERS  DRIVE  FOR 
ORGANIZATION 

California’s  AFL  cannery  workers 
have  launched  a  drive  to  obtain  their 
own  international,  and  this  proposal  is 
under  consideration  at  the  convention  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  ses¬ 
sion  at  Seattle,  Wash.  The  proposal  is 
that  the  existing  National  Council  of 
Cannery  and  Process  Workers,  with 
headquai’ters  at  Hayward,  Calif.,  be 
given  complete  autonomy  as  an  interna¬ 
tional,  subject  to  supervision  by  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  AFL  only  to  the  degree 
that  the  AFL  will  be  kept  informed  of 
the  progress  of  such  unions.  All  present 
cannery  and  pi’ocessing  locals  holding 
federal  charters  would  be  instructed  by 
the  AFL  to  join  the  new  international, 
if  the  terms  of  the  proposal  are  adopted. 

PRICE  FIXING  FINES 

At  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  fines  aggre¬ 
gating  $9,000  were  imposed  on  25  cor¬ 
porations  and  individuals  whom  the 
Government  accused  of  price  fixing.  In 
addition  to  fining  the  defendants  Federal 
Judge  T.  D.  Johnson  also  ordered  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  Utah  Products  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  defendants  refused  to  answer 
to  the  Government’s  accusation  that  they 
utilized  the  Utah  Products  Association 
to  establish  prices  above  regular  market 
levels  but  their  attorney  contended  that 
the  organization  was  formed  to  prevent 
dumping  and  to  stabilize  prices  in  the 
tomato  industry. 

JUBILARIANS 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hans  J.  Axelsen,  of  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  celebrated  their  golden 
wedding  in  October  at  the  historic  old 
Cliff  House,  with  a  large  group  of  friends 
and  relatives.  Mr.  Axelsen  is  a  retired 
employee  of  the  Alaska  Packers’ 
Association. 

JUICE  FIRM  INCORPORATED 

The  Babi-Juice  Corporation  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  has  been  incorporated  at  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  with  1000  shares  of  stock 
of  no  stated  par  value.  The  incorpor¬ 
ators  are  H.  A.  Albertson  and  Herbert 
Alpert,  of  Boston,  Mass. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  west  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports.  Nominal  means  that  little  or 
none  are  to  be  found  and,  therefore,  there  is  no  market  price. 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2V& . 

Large,  No.  2% . 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

Green  Mam.  No.  2  ro.  cans . 

Large,  No.  2 . 

Medium,  No.  2 .  2.60 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  2s . 

Green  Tips,  40/60,  2s . 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  2s . 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  10s .  8.25 

Green  Cuts,  2s .  1.15 

STRING  LESS  BE  ANS 

Fancy  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.. 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2... 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


1.40 

1.60 

1.40  . 

6.00 

nominal 

1.15 

1.35 

1.20  . 

5.50 

nominal 

1.00 

1.00  1.20 

5.00 

nominal 

1.40 

2.10 

nominal 

6.25 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

1.40 

nominal 

nominal 

1.20 

nominal 

6.25 

nominal 

1.10 

nominal 

5.25 

5.40 

nominal 

1.50 

2.00 

nominal 

.80 

4.00 


.00 

4.50 


nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 


LIMA  BEANS 


No.  2  Tiny  Green . . 

..  1.60 

1.70 

1.50 

1.60 

1.50 

1.55 

No.  10  . 

..  7.75 

8.00 

8.00 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green . 

..  1.40 

1.45 

1.30 

1.35 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

..  1.15 

1.35 

1.20 

1.30 

1.25 

1.26 

No.  10  . 

..  6.00 

6.35 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 

.90 

1.15 

1.00 

1.10 

.90 

.90 

No.  10  . 

..  4.75 

5.5  ( 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

.80 

.87  *4 

.75 

.80 

.80 

.85 

No.  10  . 

..  4.50 

No.  2  Soaked . . . 65 

BEETS 

Whole.  No.  2 . 80 

No.  2%  . 95 

No.  10  .  3.75 

Cut,  No.  2 . 80 

No.  2% 


1.60 

1.05 

4.50 

.90 


.77Vi 


No.  2% 
No.  10 
liced.  No 
No.  10 
ihoestring 
No.  10 


1.05 

4"o() 


Eastern 
Low  High 


CORN — Wholegrain 


Ex.  Std.  No.  2.. 


Std.  No.  2.. 
No.  10  .... 


Ex.  Std.  No.  2.. 


Std.  No.  2., 


Ex.  Std.  No.  2.. 


Std.  No.  2.. 


3.35 

3.60 

CORN — Creamstyle 

3.40 

3.50 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

3.30 

3.40 

No.  10  . 

3.00 

3.10 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

3.00 

No.  10  . 

2.90 

3.00 

Std.  No.  2 . 

3.35 

3.50 

No.  10  . 

2.85 

3.00 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

3.00 

3.15 

No.  10  . 

2.55 

2.90 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

11.25 

11.50 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1  Tall.. 
No.  2*4  . 


MIXED  VEGETABLES 
Fey.,  No.  2 . 


Std.,  No.  2.. 
No.  10  .... 

PEAS 


No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s.. 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s.. 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s.. 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  5s.. 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  38 . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  48 . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 


No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6s.. 
No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is.. 


No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is.. 


No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  5s . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  6.00 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  1.10 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 92*4 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 90 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  6.60 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  5.25 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  5.00 

.90 
.67*4 


CARROTS 


.  3.60 

3.60  . 

.  2 . 

. 85 

.90 

.80  . 

.86 

1.10 

.97*4 

10s  . 

Blackeye,  2s,  Soaked . 

3.90 

4.00 

3.35 

lOs  . 

.  2 . 

.85 

.80  . 

3.75  . 

3.60 

1.26 

PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

',  No.  2 . 

3.75  . 

Sliced,  No.  2 . 

. 80 

No.  10  . 

.  3.60 

4.50 

Diced,  No.  2 . . 

.77*4 

.80 

No.  10  . . 

.  3.26 

3.75 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . 

. 75 

.80 

Fancy  No.  2 . 

. 95 

1.15 

.70 

3.00 


.92*4 


SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  2*4  . 

No.  10  . 


.75  . 

.90  . 

2.75  2.85 


SPINACH 

No.  2  .  1.10  . 

No.  2%  .  1.35  1.40 

No.  10  . .  5.25  . 


Central 
Low  High 


1.05 

1.20 

1.10 

5.75 

6.00 

.95 

5.50 

1.00 

1.05 

5.75 

.95 

5.50 

4.75 

1.06 

1.10 

5.75 

.95 

5.40 

.90 

.95 

1.00 

1.10 

1.10 

5.75 

.92*4 

1.10 

.92* 

5.30 

.90 

1.00 

1.10 

5.50 

.95 

1.07*4 

5.00 

.85 

.87*0 

4  50 

4.65 

.65 

.85 

.70 

2...0 

2.35 

2.00 

.87*4 

.90 

4.25 

4.. 50 

.77*4 

4.10 

1.40 

1.30 

1.20 

1.20 

1.15 

1.10 

1.10 

1.10 

1.05 

1.10 

.95 

.90 

1.00 

5.25 

5.35 

5.00 

5.35 

1.45 

1.40 

1.25 

1.35 

1.15 

1.20 

1.05 

1.10 

1.10 

6.00 

5.76 


.97*/. 

.95 


1.15 

1.00 

.95 


4.70 

4..50 


1.25 

1.15 


1.15 


1.05 

.971/j 


4.90 

5.00 


.80  .86 

2.85  3.00 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


.  1.12*4 

."!!"!  L20 

. 

.  1.15 

.  6..V) 

i’.’io 

.80  . 

.92*4  . 

3.10  . 


.75 

.90 


.70 

.85 

2.65 


.75 

.90 

2.76 


withdrawn 

withdrawn 

withdrawn 


1.30 

4.60 


1.35 

4.75 
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Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  Hish 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continaed 


SUCCOTASfl 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Fr.  Limas. 
Triple  No.  2......„.......................... 

SWEET  POTATOES 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack...... . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  8,  Squat  Vac.......«...»...»... 

No.  10  _ 

Fey.,  No.  2  Syrup  Pack _ _ 

No.  2%  . . . 

No.  10  . . 


1.10 

1.00 


.96 

1.26 

1.16 

4.00 

1.00 

1.36 


1.00 

1.26 


1.30 


TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  10  . . 

&X.  Std.,  No.  1 . . . . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . . . 

No.  10  . 


.66 

.90 

1.26 

4.26 


PEACHES 

Y.  C.,  Fey.,  No.  2% _ 

Choice,  No.  2% _ 

Std.,  No.  2% _ 

Fey.,  No.  10 _ 

Cboiee,  No.  10..................... _ 

Std.,  No.  10 _ 

S.  P.  Pie.  No.  10 . . 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


.67M! 

.96 

1.30 

4.60 


1.16 


.66 

.96 

1.26 

4.76 


1.06 

1.36 


...... 

1.70 

water.  No.  10 . . . 

PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No,  2% _ 

Solid  Pack 

1.26  . 

No.  10  . . . 

Choice,  No.  2%...... _ ........ 

No.  10  . 

1.5.5 

1.50 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2%... 

2.46 

Choice,  No.  2% . . . . 

2.36 

Std.,  No,  2% . 

2.16 

1.36 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

4.60 

Std.,  No.  10.. . . . 

With  puree 


Std.,  No.  1 . . 

.50  .62% 

.60 

.80 

No.  2  . . 

.80  .86 

.86 

1.00 

No.  2%  . 

1.20  1.25 

1.16 

1.16 

1.20 

No.  10  . 

3.85  4.00 

4.26 

4.26 

3.75 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std  ,  No.  1,  Who.  St  1  ni 

.46  .60 

.42% 

3.76 

.46 

No.  10  . . 

3.90 

3.76 

4.00 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.036 . 

.42%  . 

.40 

.42% 

.65 

No.  10  . 

3.00  . 

3.00 

3.50 

No.  10,  Water  . . . 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P . 


PINEAPPLE 


West  Coast 
Low  High 

2.16  2.26 
2.00  2.10 
1.82%  1.86 
7.30  7.60 


6.60 

6.00 

6.26 

6.00 


6.80 

6.26 

6.60 

6.26 


2.40 

2.10 

1.90 

7.76 

7.00 

6.30 


2.60 

2.30 

2.00 

8.25 

7.60 

6.60 
5.00 


Cuban 


Mexican 


F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 
Crushed  Sliced 


TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  211  Cyl.  (12  oz.) _ 

No.  300  (13%  oz.) . . 

No.  2  (18  oz.) . 

No.  803  Cyl.  (20  oz.) . 

No.  2  Cyl.  (24  oz.) . 

No.  3  Cyl.  (46  oz.) . . 

No.  10  . . . 


Fancy  No.  1  Flat. 

No.  211  Cyl . 

No.  2  Tall . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  in  Juice... 
No.  10  in  Syrup. 


60 

67% 

70 

76 

55 

00 


.62% 


.62% 


PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . . . 

No.  211  . 


TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . . . 


.85 

.70  . 

.70 

.72% 

No.  2%  . 

1.60 

3.36 

3.25  . 

^75 

2.85 

No.  10  . . . 

RASPBERRIES 

.86 

.76  _ 

1.26 

4.00 

3.60  _ 

No.  10  . . . . 

Canned  Fruits 


Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  .  10.60 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  2.35 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  2.35 


2.40 

2.40 


.77% 

.87% 


1.70 

5.60 

6.35 


.85 

.90 

1.52' 

1.80 

6.10 


F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 

. 62% 

. 72% 

_  1.07% 

.  1.62% 

.  2.47% 

.  6.00 


1.65 

i765 


2.50 

3.00 


APPLES 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack....  4.60  4.75 

No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack .  5.26  . 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . .  .86  1.00 

No.  10  .  4.00  4.76 

No.  2  Std . . . 

No.  10  . 

APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy . . . 

No.  2%,  Choice . 

No.  2%,  Std . . . 

No.  10,  Fancy . 

No.  10,  Choice . 

No.  10  Std . . . 


BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  3  . . . 

No.  10,  water . 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  . . . . . .  withdrawn 

No.  10  .  withdrawn 

CHERRIES 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 .  1.60  1.90 

Red  Sour,  Pitted,  No.  10 .  8.26  9.00 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . . . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std.,  No.  10 . 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . 


1.65 

7.60 


Canned  Fish 


LOBSTER 

Flats,  1  Ih.. 
%  lb. 
y*  lb . 


7.00 

3.66 

1.95 


OYSTERS 


2.00 

2.10 

1.86 

1.96 

1.65 

1.60 

6.76 

6.76 

7.00 

SALMON 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 


2.76 
2.46 
2.30 
9.00 
8.50 

7.76 


2.76 

9.00 


2.76 

2.46 

9.60 

9.26 

8.26 


2.80 

9.60 


Red  Alaskas,  TaU,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

Flat,  No.  1 . . 

No.  %  . . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

Flat,  No.  % . . 

Sockeye,  Flat,  No.  1 . . 

No.  %  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  No.  1  Tall . 


SHRIMP 


No.  1,  Small . 

No.  1,  M«lium.. 
No.  1,  Large . 


GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS 
8  oz.  .. — ....._ . . ...... 


Florida 


Texas 


GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 
No.  2  . 


.66 

1.16 

1.20 

2.76 

8.10 

2.60 

.70 

.75 

.70 

1.60 

1.70 

1.60 

1.00 

2.76 

.72% 

1.66 


GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 


1.26 

6.00 


1.86 

6.00 


SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 

%  Oil,  Key . . . . 

%  Oil,  Keyless .  4.00 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

%  Oil,  Key  Carton . . . 

\  Mustard,  Keyless .  3.25 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24*8 . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s . 


TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’8 _ ...... 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’8 . 

%s  . 

¥48  . 

Light  Mea^  Is . 


Southern  Northwest  Selects 


40 


1.15 

1.75 


3.40 

2.00 

2.50 


1.25 

1.80 


3.50 

2.06 

2.85 


Southern 
1.65  1.70 

1.75  1.80 

1.85  1.90 


24.00 

12.50 


1.76 

1.20 


2.52' 

1.70 
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A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  CANNING 

Sixth  edition,  1936  revised  up-to-date. 

The  Ind\istry*s  Cook  Book  for  over  30  years. 


FOR  MANAGERS. 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 


BROKERS 


AND  BUYERS 


Size  6x9, 360  Pages  Beautifully  Bound. 
Stamped  in  Gold. 


360  pages  of  proved  pro¬ 
cedure  and  formulae  for 
everything  ‘  ‘  Canable  ’  ’ . 


"I  would  not  take  $1,000.00  for  my 
copy  if  I  could  not  set  another." 

— a  famous  processor. 


All  the  newest  times  and  temperatures 
All  the  newest  and  latest  products 


•  Fruits  •  Vegetables  •  Meats  •  Milk  •  Soups 

•  Preserves  •  Pickles  •  Condiments  •  Juices 

•  Butters  •  Dry  Packs  (soaked)  •  Dog  Foods 
and  Specialties  in  minute  detail,  with  full  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  growing  through  to  the  warehouse. 


Used  by  Food  Processors  to  check  times,  tem¬ 
peratures  and  RIGHT  procedure  ...  by  Distri¬ 
butors  to  KNOW  canned  foods  ...  by  Home 
Economists  to  TEACH  the  subject  of  food  pre¬ 
servation. 

For  sale  by  all  supply  houses  and  dealers  .  .  . 
or  direct.  Price  $10.  postpaid. 


Published  and  Copyrighted  By 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Since  1878 — The  Canned  Foods  Authority 
BALTIMORE,  20  South  Gay  Street,  Mi 


MARYLAND 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


FINE  f  Mi 
FOODS  /|| 
FOR  ^  I 


PHILLIPS  PACKING  CO.,  Inc. 

CAMBRIDGE  -  -  -  MARYLAND 


ALMANAC  ' 

It  contains  the  answer  to  most  any 
question  you  want  to  know  about 
the  packs,  acreage,  yields,  laws, 
regulations,  labeling  requirements, 
grades  and  Where  To  Buy  your 
needs  etc.  Learn  to  use  it — you'll 
be  surprised  at  its  thoroughness. 

260  Pases  of  Cdnnins  References.  Per  Copy  $1.00 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

20  South  Gay  Street,  BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


_ YOUR  OPPORTUNITY _ 

In  the  numerous  changes  being  made  in  the  canning  factories 
throughout  the  country  there  is  probably  just  the  machine, 
supply  or  entire  factory,  that  you  want.  Now’s  the  time  to 
pick  up  needed  used  machinery  at  a  price,  or  turn  idle  holdings 
into  cash.  Make  your  offer  or  list  your  needs  on  this  page  to 
accomplish  your  objective  quickly  at  very  little  cost.  The  rates — 
straight  reading,  no  display:  One  to  three  times,  per  line  40 
cents,  four  or  more  times,  per  line  30  cents,  minimum  charge 
per  ad,  $1.00.  Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line.  Count 
initials,  numbers,  etc.,  as  words:  Short  line  counts  as  full  line. 
Use  a  box  number  instead  of  your  name  if  you  like.  The 
Canning  Trade,  20  S.  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — One  Anderson-Bamgrover  Exhauster,  capacity 
175  No.  10  cans,  good  condition.  T.  Noble  Jarrell,  Goldsboro,  Mdi 


FOR  SALE — 1-12  Valve  Sprague  Syruper  for  No.  Is,  2s, 
2%s,  3s,  Monel  Tank,  excellent  condition.  Badger  Machin^ 
Works,  Berlin,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE — 1  Knapp  Labeler,  set  for  No.  2  cans,  non- 
adjustable.  In  good  working  condition.  Priced  to  sell.  Martin 
H.  Cope,  Rheems,  Pa. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop¬ 
per  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
Filter  Press.  No  dealers.  Box  A-2551,  The  Canning  Trade. 


_ FOR  SALE— FACTORIES _ 

FOR  SALE — Small  Canning  Factory.  Tomato  Products  prin¬ 
cipally,  buildings  and  equipment  $10,000.00 — terms.  Write  P.  O. 
Box  74,  Addison,  Michigan. 


FOR  SALE  —  One  Grapefruit  Canning  Plant,  completely 
equipped  for  the  manufacture  of  both  grapefruit  sections  and 
juice.  Being  offered  for  sale  to  wind  up  an  estate.  For  infor¬ 
mation  write:  Hubert  Blakey,  Attorney  at  Law,  Bradenton, 
Florida. 


_ WANTED  —  CANNED  FOODS _ 

WANTED  —  Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for 
rusty,  buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any 
quantity.  Address  Box  A-2552,  The  Canning  Trade. 


For  speedy  neatness  and  trouble  free  operation 

KYLER  LABELERS  and  BOXERS 

**They  have  everything  with  half  the  parts'* 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 
Westminster,  Maryland 
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Smile  Awhile 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcomed 


PROGRESS 

In  fourteen  hundred  and  ninety-two 
Columbus  sailed  the  ocean  blue — 

Which  may  be  more  than  you  can  do 
In  nineteen  hundred  and  forty-two. 

A  Swedish  farmer  who  wanted  to  make  his  permanent  home 
in  this  country  appeared  for  his  naturalization  papers. 

“Are  you  satisfied  with  the  general  conditions  of  the  country, 
Mr.  Olson?”  he  was  asked. 

“Yah,  sure.” 

“And  does  this  government  of  ours  suit  you?” 

“Well,  yah,  mostly,”  stammered  the  Swede,  “only  I  lak  to  see 
more  rain.” 


WHOA! 

A  Scotchman  was  selected  as  the  blood  donor  when  a  woman 
patient  in  a  hospital  required  three  transfusions.  The  first 
time  the  grateful  patient  gave  the  Scotchman  $50.  The  second 
time  she  grudgingly  gave  him  $15.  The  third  time  she  had  so 
much  Scotch  blood  in  her  that  she  only  thanked  him. 

Bad  as  the  accident  toll  is,  more  people  are  run  down  by 
gossip  than  automobiles. — Milwaukee  Journal. 

When  the  papers  announced  that  Lady  Godiva  would  ride 
down  Broadway  to  advertise  a  forthcoming  movie,  the  streets 
were  mobbed.  It  was  so  long  since  anybody  had  seen  a  horse! 

“Back  from  your  vacation,  eh?  Feel  any  change? 

“Not  a  penny.” 

SOUTHBOUND 

“If  Ah  wins  dis  hand.  Ah  leaves  for  Flahidah  tomorrow.” 

“Yes,  and  does  yo’  win  it  wid  dem  cards  up  yo’  sleeve,  Ah’m 
gonna  Tampa  wid  yo’  tonite.” — Naval  Stores  Review. 


Mother — You  are  at  the  foot  of  the  spelling  class  again,  are 
you? 

Boy — Yes’m. 

Mother — How  did  that  happen? 

Boy — Got  too  many  z’s  in  scissors. 

EXCEPT  FOR  DRY  TRAVELERS 
Traveler — It’s  a  nuisance — these  trains  are  always  late. 
Resourceful  Conductor — But,  my  dear  sir,  what  would  be  the 
use  of  the  waiting-rooms  if  they  were  on  time? 

Flora — You  know  George  proposed  to  me  last  night. 

Dora — Doesn’t  he  do  it  beautifully? 

Ticket  Agent — This  ticket  to  the  west  coast  costs  you  $100 
and  allows  you  a  three-day  hangover  in  Chicago. 

Thrifty  Miss — And  how  much  if  I  don’t  get  drunk  in  Chicago? 

SMILE 

Smile  and  the  crew  smiles  with  you. 

Knock  and  you  knock  alone; 

For  a  cheerful  grin  will  let  you  in, 

Where  a  knocker  is  never  knovm. 

It  is  not  who  is  right,  but  what  is  right  that  is  the  important 
thing  in  this  life. — Emerson. 


IT  WAS  BOUGHT  FOR  LESS,  BUT 

*  All  oF  us  like  to  buy  things  For  less.  OF  course  what  we  try  to 
do— what  we  hope  For—  expect—  is  to  get  something  just  as  good 
For  less.  It  doesn't  oFten  work  out.  A  Few  dollars  saved  in  the 
purchase  oF  a  production  unit  can  be  lost  within  a  week  or  less — 
in  lower  perFo'mance,  in  increased  labor  cost — or  it  may  be  more 
than  absorbed  in  extra  installation  co^ts.  That  is 
why  Langsenkamp  Production  Units  alaways  re¬ 
present  the  SAFE  purchase.  They  save  their  en¬ 
tire  cost,  over  and  over,  in  the  extra  service,  the 
extra  perFormance,  the  extra  savings  in  operation. 

Complete  information  on  any  item  of  equipment  will 
show  why.  It’s  yours  on  request.  No  obligation. 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY 

Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant”  INDIANAPOLIS.  INDIANA 


THOROUGHLY 

WASH  AND 

SINGLE 


BERLIN 


•  Peas  ore  separated  by 
water  in  a  flume,  a  rotary  rod  reel 
separates  the  water  from 
a  water  washing  screen  removes 
the  dirt,  a  pump  returns  the  woter, 
spray  washed  and  a  reel  to  dry 
them.  Only  successful  method 
thoroughly  washing  peas.  Write 
Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Yfis. 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  Of  CANNING  MACHINERY  FOR  ANY  PLANT 
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PEA  GRADERS 
PEA  CLEANERS 
SAMPLE  GRADERS 
CLEAN-UP  HULLERS 
TOMATO  WASHERS  &  SCALOERS 
CORN  CLEANERS 
CORN  TRIMMERS 
SPINACH  WASHERS 
ASPARAGUS  PACKER 

All  of  our  usual  construction.  Let  us  have  your 
inquiries  for  these  and  any  special  machines. 


THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTTCO. 

**The  Original  Grader  Houee” 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


lltKE  DEWALCO 
ADHESIVES'” 


THEYHE  BUia^ 
ron  CANHEKSf^ 


Prompt  shipment  of  com¬ 
plete  line  of  lap  pastes, 
pick-up  gums  and  cements, 
case  sealing  glue. 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Baltimore 

Serving  the  Eastern  Shore 

Other  warehouse  stocks  conveniently  located  in 
all  canning  areas. 

DEWEY  tS:  AEMY  CHEMICAL  CO, 


_ Where  To  Buy _ 

— the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need  and  the  leading  houses  that 
supply  them.  Consult  the  advertisements  lor  details. 

ADHESIVES 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge.  Mass. 

BASKETS  (Wood).  Picking 

Planters  Manufacturing  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co..  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

BOOKS,  on  caimlng,  formulae,  etc. 

The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES.  CSorrugated  or  Solid  Fibre 
Eastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore.  Md. 

BOXES  (Wood) 

Planters  Manufacturing  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

CAN  MAXING  MACHINERY 

Cameron  Can  Madiinery  Co.,  Chicago.  lU. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

B^lin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  IIL 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

LaPorte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  LaPorte,  Ind. 

Mortal  Bros.,  Mortal,  Ohio 

New-Way  Charming  Machines  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  ^Itlmore,  Md. 

United  Company,  Westminster,  Md. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

CANS 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Crown  Can  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
National  Can  Corp.,  New  York  City 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

INSURANCE 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc.,  Chicago,  IIL 

LABELS 

Gamse  Lithographing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  I.  Kittredge  &  Co..  Chicago,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Prank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

SALT 

Scientific  Tablet  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SALT  DISPENSERS 

Scientific  Tablet  Co.,  Si  Louis,  Mo. 

seed 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Moni 
Northrup.  King  &  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co..  Chicago,  Ill. 

SUGAR 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York  City 
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ATTENTION 


CANNERS 

BROKERS 


l4iA 

ALL  BOUND  -  ROCK  FASTENER 

WOOD  BOXES 

CANNED  FOODS 

DOMESTIC  OR  OVERSEAS  SHIPMENTS 

We  are  equipped  to  manufacture  to 
Navy  or  other  Specifications — ALL 
BOUND  -  ROCK  FASTENER  - 
WOODEN  BOXES  for  all  size  cans. 

We  invite  your  inquiries. 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CU.,  INC. 

Portsmouth,  Viroinia 


Will  seal  any  size  Carton.  All  steel  construction  mounted  on 
casters.  Built  in  any  capacity.  Advise  size  of  cartons  used 
and  will  quote  accordingly. 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY.  INC. 


Caterers  to  Can  tiers 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE 


COMPREHENSIVE 

INSURANCE 

PROTECTION 

which  protects  you  automatically 

FOR  THE  RIGHT  AMOUNT 

AT  ALL  TIMES . 

AT  MINIMUM  COST  .  .  . 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER -INSURANCE  BUREAU 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

222  North  Baiik  Drive,  CHICAGO 
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USE  THIS  CONVENIENT  COUPON! 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  TOMATOES  AND  TOMATO  PRODUCTS 

_  Don't  get  "caught  short"!  Anticipate  your  1942 

machinery  requirements  to  meet  unprecedented  con- 
ditions.  Then  place  your  orders  at  once,  to  be  sure 
getting  them  into  our  1942  production  schedule. 
This  will  prevent  delays  or  disappointment. 


«  CRUSHER  — PRE-HEATER  ^ 

Improves  flavor,  color  and  yield  of  tomato  juice.  Practically  doubles 
production  (as  compared  to  feeding  tomatoes  to  extractor,  cold). 
Also  prevents  oxidation  and  separation  of  solids.  Operates  auto¬ 
matically. 

SUPER  JUICE 

This  new  extractor  speeds  ,  ^  ....  .  *■” 

up  and  improves  juicing  '  " *"  >  >  UKNE  ■ 

operations  by  use  of  the  ^  M  '  ’ 

non-aerating  revolving- 

screw  principle.  Takes  v.. 

whole,  cold  or  scalded 

tomatoes  or  those  which 

have  been  pre-heated, 

broken  down  and 

crushed.  Capacity,  400  to  II 

500  bu.  tomatoes  per  In 

hour;  output  30  to  40  gal.  ^  !■ 

juice  per  minute.  IH 


PEERLESS  ROTARY  WASHER 

Removes  mold  and  dirt  thoroughly  without  injuring  the 
tenderest  tomatoes.  Absolutely  sanitary;  fruit  is  never  in 
contact  with  muddy  water.  Simple  in  operation,  with  parts 
of  greatest  stress  and  wear  reinforced  for  long  years  of  satis¬ 
factory  operation.  No  adjustments  to  make.  Two  sizes. 
Standard  and  Giant. 


No.  2  INCLINE  SCALDER  1 

Doubly  efficient.  Water  sprays  and  steam  plays  on  the 
product  from  both  above  and  below.  Easy  to  clean.  Built 
entirely  of  metal  and  designed  to  give  satisfactory  service 
over  a  long  period  of  years.  Special  chain  construction 
prevents  contamination  of  products  being  washed. 


HAND 

PACK 

FILLER 

Large  capacity  in 
small  floor  space. 
Adjustable  for  var¬ 
ious  size  cans. 
Feeds  cans  contin¬ 
uously,  automatic¬ 
ally,  accurately. 
Can  be  fitted  with 
automatic  juicing 
attachment  and 
hopper,  if  desired. 


SPRAGUE  -  SELLS 
SUPER  -  PULPER 

Gets  the  best  out  of  the  crop. 
Extra  large  capacity  for  pulping, 
cycloning  and  sieving  tomatoes. 
Reduces  them  to  liquid  or  semi¬ 
liquid  state,  straining  out  all  skins 
and  foreign  materials.  Allows  full 
control  of  roughage  content. 


JUICE  AND  PULP  FILLER 

Fills  tomato  pulp  into  all  size 
cans — No.  1  to  No.  10 — uni¬ 
formly  and  accurately.  Even 
full-gallon  cans  may  be  filled 
by  addition  of  a  few  extra 
parts.  Easy  to  clean.  Alemite 
high  pressure  lubrication. 


FOOD  MACHINERY  CORP.,  Hoopeston,  III. 


Full  Details  Re. 


Your  General  Catalog 


(SfMrosue -Sells  Division) 
HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 


Attention  of; 


